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Leading Articles 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC SERVICES 
DURING THE MUGHAL PERIOD 
1526 TO 1707 A.D. 


Dy Proressor SRI Raw SHARMA 


When Babar invaded India for the fifth time and 
supplanted Ibrahim Lodhi on the throne of Delhi in 
1526 he seemed to have found little cause for record- 
ing any remarkable distinction between the organiza- 
tion of public services in India and that with which 
he had been familiar elsewhere. He seemed to have 
continued the existing practices, gone on giving 
jagits to those he considered fit for them, bestowed 
titles on others when he was pleased with them, 
fixed every new entrant’s salary himself, and appointed 
various officers to such offices he considered them 
suitable for. Humayun, though he reorganized the 
public administration of the country under ‘celestial 
influences’, seemed to have singularly left the ques- 
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tion of the organization of the public services alone.! 
Sher Shah, though he made many other experiments 
in practical politics, seems to-have been little attracted 
by this problem.? The truth seems to be that the 
Jagirdars during those times were mostly left to make 
their own atrangements for filling such public posts 
as were to be held under them. The garrison com- 
manders who were scattered all over the empire hold- 
ing the neighbouring country-side in awe made their 
own arrangements for appointing such public servants 
as they needed. Though Sher Shah turned his at- 
tention to the most vital subject in Indian administra- 
tion—the land revenue—he seems to have left other 
departments alone and in land revenue there was 
little scope for applying new principles for the organi- 
zation of the State services. 

It was left to Akbar to undertake a reorganization 
of the services. In the eleventh year of his reign, he 
introduced the numerical organization of his army. 
Abul Fazl thus describes the object and the contents 
of the regulation that was issued at this time. “As 
the branding depattment had not then emerged into 
being, at this time the number of attendants for all the 
Officers and servants of the threshold was fixed, so 
that everyone should keep some persons in readiness 
for service? The purpose of the regulation was, 
we are assured, to keep a number of men in readiness 
for military service under the command of the imperial 


1 Humayun Nama by Khwandmir, Elliot. V, p. 120. 

2 Sher Sbab^s Administrative System by the present writer in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly for December, 1936. 
3 Akbar Nama, II, 270. 
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officers. Had the branding regulation been promul- 
gated, this could have been automatically secured. 
But now in order to secure a number of soldiers the 
total seems to have been distributed among the 
imperial officers. The number of soldiers everyone 
was to bring was fixed. This fixation gave the officers 
their titles from the ‘Dahbashis’ (commander of ten 
horses) to the Panj Hazari (commander of 5000 horses). 
It is true that the A/n-i-Akbari speaks of several 
commanders who were dead long before the eleventh 
year as having held certain ranks. Bairam Khan and 
Tardi Beg are both described as commanders of 
5ooo. This is however extremely doubtful. The 
Tabaqat does not assign any numerical rank to either 
of the two.? Of course military commands and com- 
manders have existed in all ages. What Akbar did in 
the cleventh year seems to be the organization of a 
graded system wherein the number of soldiers com- 
manded was definitely fixed.? 

This fixed certain features of the system perma- 
nently despite several changes that later crept into 
it. The salary of every official was determined and 
his rank in the service settled by his numerical designa- 
tion. The numerical designations became a ranking 
list. 

The table in the Aint gives the personal salary 
of every Mansabdar. This is made clear by the fact 
that out of this salary an officer was expected to 


1 Ain-i- Akbari, I, 279, 280. 

2 Tabaqat-i-Akbari, list of Mansabdars at the end. 
3 Cf. Moreland in the JRAS for October, 1936. 

5 Ain, I, 217 to 228. 
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maintain as his staff a certain number of horses, ele- 

phants, and other beasts of burden and means of 
conveyance. Thus a commander of 5000 had to | 
maintain 337 horses, 100 elephants, and 400 camels 
n 100 mules, and 160 carts.| The officer drew a salary 
ri for having been adjudged by the emperor as worthy of 
t a certain rank and salary. He received an additional 
| amount for the number of soldiers he was asked to 
$ bring into the field to serve for imperial purposes. 
Fi : At this time Akbar seems to have ordered that officials 
|| should bring into the field the number of men implied 
< in their command.? That, and not the esistence of 
any earlier designations, was responsible for the rank- 
ing list of officials being compiled in the fashion in | 
which we find it in the Ai. | 
But this parity soon vanished. In the eighteenth 
year the ‘grades of ranks’ were determined and every- 
one was given an appropriate rank in accordance with 
‘the number of men to be led and his devotion’ to the 
emperor? Here we get the first inkling that the 
number of men led may fall short of the rank an 
official held. This shortage was to be made good 
by his ‘estimated devotion’ to the emperor. Thus an 
officer was not expected to bring into the field the 
number of men his office designated. The State did 
not suffer much thereby. He was paid for the number 
of soldiers he actually brought into the field. Of 
course he got his personal salary in full. That re- 


* The table in the 74/7 has 100 lines (Oj/ar) of camels and 
20 lines (Qitar) of mules. A line of each has been elsewhere 
defined in the Aim. 


2 Moreland argues otherwise. 
3 Akbar Nama, III, 117. 
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presented the Mughal emperors estimate of his 
wotth in money irrespective of the soldiers be brought 
into the field. The rank of the officer indicated the 
maximum number of soldiers he might have been 
called upon to bring into the field. The officer 
became a contractor for military labour. A part of his 
personal salary was a retaining fee for this service. 
Another represented the cost of his staff. 

We have to remember that these Mansabdars 
were very seldom army commanders alone. Most of 
them were serving as executive officers, governors, 
Fojdars, Kotwals and the like—duties which have 
nothing whatever to do with army command as such, 
but which required their maintaining contingents of 
troops. Their position was not much unlike that 
of the army officers in modern India who are sent to 
perform civilian duties retaining their military rank 
all the time. Of course the performance of these 
duties required the use of military forces sometimes. 
But there were other offices filled by Mansabdars 
which did not require their ever leading military 
expeditions as long as they retained these offices. 
'The Prime Ministers and the Finance Ministers, Pro- 
vincial Diwans and News-Writers could not in the 
discharge of the duties of their office be called upon 
to lead armies. Under Shah Jahan we find this fact 
illustrated. Mir Salih was a Writer of Royal Orders, 
ranking a sooer,! he had to keep 4 horses alone. 
Muhammad Muqim another 500er had to maintain 
probably 3 and Shaikh Fazl had no such burden to 


11 have adopted this method of translating the va rank 
suggested by Mr. Moreland throughout this article. 


1 
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bear! Of course Todar Mal had led armies, but as the 
commander of certain expeditions not while he was 
the Finance Minister. There were other offices wherein 
again leadership of the army was seldom a necessary 
requisite. We know of poets, men of letters, painters 
and even cooks? holding Mansabs. The fact was that 
as Mansab settled one's rank, all aspirants to Mughal 
service liked to be enrolled among Mansabdars. We 
find Badayuni, a court Amam, starting as a commander 
of twenty.? Further Mansabs represented well under- 
stood grades of pay. Instead of scttling every public 
servant's pay individually it was more convenient to 
assign him to a Mansab and leave him to fend for 
himself there. 

Thus it is not surprising that in the eighteenth 
year there should be a divergence between one's 
numerical rank and the number of soldiers one actu- 
ally maintained and was paid for. In the year 1003 
A. H. (1595) this divergence was formally recognized 
by revising rates of pay. If a Mansabdar was asked 
to maintain the exact number of soldiers his command 
indicated he was considered a first class official in his 
rank. If his contingent was one-half, he was consi- 
dered a second class official; in case it was even less 
than half he was an officer of the third class.| The 
difference in the salaries of the officers of three classes 


1 Awal-i-Salih, list of Mansabdars at the end. 
?'The News Letters speak of a cook (May, 1659), a physician 


- (November 18, 1692), and a Superintendent of the Ajmir Muso- 


leum of Salim Chisti (June 21, 1694) as holding offices of various 
ranks in Aurangzeb’s reign. 

3 Muntkhib-ut-tawarikh. 

4 Akbar Nama, III, 671. 
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in the same rank was not very much. A Panj Hazari 
of the first class received Rs. 30,000 a month, whereas 
an officer of the third class in this rank received Rs. 
28,000 a month. 

Thusthe State recognized the divergence between 
the numerical rank and the strength of the contingent 
of troops under an officer. In the year 49, 1013 A.H. 
(1604) for example we find Mir Abu Tarab, Bayzid, 
Kalyan Dass, and Abadi being appointed as Hazaris 
with contingents of 500 each. Payanda Khan was 
appointed a Sih Hazar Panjsadi (3500) and asked 
to maintain a contingent of 2000 horses. Now these 
officers received a personal salary of the second class 
officers in their own ranks along with a sum put at 
their disposal for payment to their contingents. It is 
however interesting to note that in several other 
appointments made at the same time only the personal 
tanks are mentioned, nothing is said about the con- 
tingents.? Presumably they were paid salaries of the 
third class. In the following appointments made in 
the fiftieth year (1013 & 1014 a.m.) the discrepancy 
becomes still greater. 


Name of the officer Rank Contingent 
I. Tardi Khan ire 2000 500 
2. Rahmat Khan .. 1500 Goo 
3. Pratap Singh .. 1000 500 
4. Kushak Bahadur 500 50 
5. Bhao Singh es 2000 500 
6. Ram Dass EC 2000 40 
7. Salhadi an 700 400 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, l, 217 to 228. 
2 Akbar Nama, III, 834. 
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9. Amin-ud-Din  .. 500 150 | 
10. Hakim Muzaffar 1000 50 
11. Raja Man Singh .. 7000 Gooo 
12. Maha Singh o0. KO 300 
TOTAL 25600 9140 


Thus in these twelve appointments whereas the total 
of the numerical ranks comes to 25,600 the total 
strength of all the contingents was only 9,140. No 
fraud was however involved on the state. The wat- 
rants of appointments clearly laid down what was 
expected of each officer. Three appointments are 
mentioned where no contingents have been shown, 
presumably because none were fixed. 

Thus we find that till the end of Akbar's reign 
the status of the Mughal officials of all sorts was 
determined and their salaries fixed by the numerical 
rank to which they were assigned. ‘These officials 
performed various types of duties all of which did 
not involve keeping contingents of troops. These 
were fixed in every individual case separately in the 
order of appointment. Contingents were varied from 
time to time. An increased contingent involved prob- 
ably an increase in the personal staff of the officer and 
hence there was a slight variation in the salary, An 
increment in the contingent did not always mean a 
higher personal salary, it meant an increase in the 
power of the officer promoted. Thus, for example, as ; 
long as a Hazati's contingent did not teach 5oo horses 
his pay remained the same, Rs. 8,000 a month, then 


1 Akbar Nama MI, 836, 837. 
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it become Rs. 8,100 and reached Rs. 8,200 only when 
the contingent was 1,000 strong. | 

The salaries of these officials seem to be very high 
when compared with modern salaries even in India 
if we keep in view the difference in the prices now 
and then. Governors of provinces were usually offi- 
cers whose ranks varied from 2,000er to 5,000er; their 
salaries (in the highest grade in their ranks) ranging 
from Rs. 12,000 a month to Rs. 30,000.1 As against 
this the highest salary. of a provincial governor in 
India now is Rs. 1,20,000 a year.? But the compari- 
sonis inapt. The salaries of the Mughal governors 
represented their total cost to the state and a part of 
it returned to the state in the excess of the value of 
the presents governors made to the emperor over the 
gifts which they received from him. No extra travel- 
ling allowances and no entertainment money were 
sanctioned, no extra staff provided for and no amuse- 
ment arranged for. Further out of his salary the 
governor was expected to maintain a certain number 
of beasts of burden and carts. "Thus the Panj Hazari 
who received Rs. 30,000 a month had to make the 
following payments. 


Elephants .. og. IS) Rs. 1735 
Horses Ht Be NABI, Rs. 3961 
Camels m co A Rs. 2400 
Mules x: "IO RS 260 
Carts e va . ue Rs. 2400 


Rs. 107963 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, I, 217 to 228. 
2 Government of India Act, 328. 
* The list reproduced above seems to differ from the one 


2 
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This was only a part of the monthly charge. The 
whole staff of the provincial governor was to be 
maintained by him. The governor had a Diwan, a 
Bakhshi, sometimes a Wazir, a Chief Secretary, a 
News-Writer, a Personal Assistant, a Reader, and a 
Mir-i-Saman, besides a host of minor officials, of 
his own whom he paid out of his own pocket.’ He 
maintained a Vakil at the Imperial Court. Even then 
at a very liberal estimate about Rs. 12,000 a month 
were still left to the governor. This would be equal 
to Rs. 100,000 of modern times a month, if we take 
the purchasing power of the money into considera- 
tion.2 Campare this with the total amount of 
money provided for the Governor of Bengal under 
the new Constitution.? 


Ho SNR /aon0o09000000060000000 Rs. 1,20,000 
Bo  SieKiioc9dc00006000000000500000 Rs. 3,39,800 
3. Misc. and motor car... Rs. 1,00,000 
Ais TOM .a9000ce000 9000000000006 Rs. 1,22,000 
5. Sumptuary allowance... Rs. 25,000 


Total Rs. 7,06,800 


copied by Irvine from the Ain-i-Akbari. Irvine has not trans- 
lated the word Qitar used in connection with mules and camels. 
As stated elsewhere in the Ain a Qitar of camels included 5 
camels and that of mules consisted of 5 mules. 

1 The Baharistan-i-Ghaibi of Nathan contains several refer- 
ences to the staff officers of a governor, Cf. the English abstract 
published by the present writer in the Journal of Indian History 
as ‘Bengal under Jahangir.’ ; 

2 India at the Death of Akbar by Moreland, 114. Cf. Indian 
Bconomic Life by Brij Narain. 

3 Order in Council (Governors? salaries and expenses), 1937. 
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The following table gives the salaries for the 
highest grade of various ranks in the reigns of Akbar, 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 


—Mo———————————————————————————— 
No. | Rank | Akbar! Shah Jahan Aurangzeb? 
(1637)? 
| 1 
| Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1 10 1,200 as EE 
2 20 1,620 1,000 1,000 
3 30 2,100 1,375 1,375 
4 40 2,676 12750 | 1,750 
5 50 3,000 T Bs 
6 | 6o 3,612 2,500 2,500 
7 80 4,920 3,500 3,500 
8 100 8,400 5,000(?) 5,000 
9 120 8,940 eu Wr 
10 150 10,500 va 6,250 
I1 200 11,700 PE 7,500 
12 250 13,800 9,500 su 
13 300 16,800 10,000 10,000 
14 350 17,400 du ES 
15 400 24,000 12,500 12,500 
16 500 30,000 20,000 20,000 
17 Goo 32,240 23,750 25,750 
18 700 2,800 27,500 27,500 
19 800 60,000 31,500 31,200 
20 900 92,400 37,500 37,500 
21 1000 98,400 50,000 50,000 
22 1200 10,800 
23 1250 Be ae 
24 1500 1,20,000 eS 75,000 
25 2000 1,44,000 1,00,000 1,00,000 
26 2500 1,68,000 1,25,000 1,25,000 
27 3000 2,04,000 |  1,50,000 | . 1,506,000 
28 3500 2,28,000 | oc 1,75,000 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, 217 to 228. 
2 Dastur-ul-Amal, (Rampuri). 
3 Dastur-ul-Amal, 44b quoted by Irvine in The Army of the 
Indian Mughals, p. 8. C£. Farhang-i-Kar Dani, 21a to 23b which 
gives salaries for the ranks of 50 and 250 as well. The salaries 
of the officers above 1000 are also given in the Farhang. We 
. know however that no appointments beyond 6ooo were made. 
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a ee naanin 
| No. Rank Akbar Shah Jahan | Aurangzeb 
) | (1637) 
| PE E 
i 
ji 29| 4000 2,64,000 2,00,000 2,00,000 
| ] 30 | 4500 3,12,000 ag 2,25,000 
j 31 5000 3,60,000 2,50,000 2,50,000 
4 32 Gooo o 3,00,000 3,00,000 
Ü 33 7000 560,000 350,000 3,5 0,000 
1 34 8000 4,00,000 da 
35 | 9000 4550,000 


aa 


The following table gives the existing grades and 
the number of officers holding them in the reign of 
Akbar, Jahangir, Sah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 


Serial No. 


| 


oN AM do) oon 


Jahangir 


Shah Jahan 


1637 | 1647 


Aurangzeb 


Total no. of 
appoint. 
ments 
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S A Shah Jahan s = A 
ES Oasis) & 
= Rank Akbar 2 |S Oe & 
“= | E 65 6 lcs RS S 
8 d DOS TOA Md ERES 
a iz < 
21 1000 | 2-+(-+2 ?) 55 40 70 | 136 48 
22 1200 A oe zi 2o Bo Sc 
| 23 1250 T Paan Sel 
| 24 ayoo] eme 35! 38 | 35 
25 2000 | 2 (+3 ?)| 45 39 | 51 60 | 4o 
26 2500 | 4 (41?) 2 12 5 24 19 
2 3000 5 36 | 26 | 34 55 | 34 
28 3500 2 30 od o5 1 22 
29 4000 2 2 18 IO 34 2 
30 4500 2 9 si : 
31 5000 7 8 15 15 32 2 
32 6000 oo 6o 4 2 7 14 
33 7000 T I : 9 15 
34 8000 20 co 
35 9000 : I I 
| Total no. of | 51 (+7 ?)| 302 | 185 | 222 | 401 | 277 
| officers of | | 
| 1000 and above 
| | | | | 
Total no. of | 123 (+15?)| 438 | 405 | 446 | 117 


officers of | 
| 500 and above 


Grand Total 1658 2064 


-These figures are based on the Aén-i-Akbari,! 
Pelsaert?s Account of India the Badshab Nama 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, 1, 279 and ff. Abul Fazl records more 
than 2000 Mansabdars dead and alive. The numbers entered 
in the table above represent the total number of Mansabdars 
who were alive at the time the din was compiled. 

2 By the kindness of my friend, Prof. Brij Narain, M.A., 
I have had access to his English translation of the account 
written by Pelsaert in Dutch in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. I have throughout cited the pages of 
this English translation. 

3 Badshah Nama, Vol. 1, Part Il, pp. 292 to 328 (for 
1637), Vol. lI, pp. 717 to 752 (for 1647). The figures above 


| 
| 
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the Amal-i-Salih and the Dastur-ul-Amal.2 The Ain 
and the Badshab Nama mention all officers dead and 
living who were holding various ranks or had ever 
held them. The figures given in the table above include 
only the officials who were living at the time these 
accounts were compiled. That will provide a work- 
ing basis for a comparison. Pelsaert's account is | 
headed ‘Roll of the Umras and Mansabdars, from 
the highest to the lowest, who after Akbar's death, 
entered Jahangir's service and werc enumerated and 
entered in the royal register’. This seems to imply 
that it includes only such Mansabdars as were actually 

4 appointed to hold these offices on Jahangir's acces- 
sion. 

From the table it is clear that under Akbar there 
were thirty grades of these officers, from roer to 
soooer. The 1250 rank did not exist in theory, 
but we know that several appointments in that grade 
were made. The grade 1200 is mentioned but no 
appointments have been found to be made therein. 
Towards the end of his reign one more rank was 
added that of Haft Hazari$ (7oooer). So there were 
31 effective ranks of officers existing during Akbar's 

i reign. Two officers had earlier held the rank of 
zi 45ooer but were dead at the time the Am was com- 
piled. Under Jahangir some of Akbars ranks were 


refer only to the Mansabdars who were alive in 1637 and 1647. 

1 Amal-i-Salih, list of Mansabdars at the end of the volume. 
AA 2 Dastur-ul-Amal, Bankipur, 148b to 152b. 

= 3 No salary is shown for this rank in the Table of Salaries x 
which gives salaties for many other office appointments but 
which were never made. 
4 List of Mansabdars in the Ain. 
5 Akbar Nama, II, 839. 
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discontinued. There are no Panjahis (soers), 120- 
ers, Gooers, 8ooers, gooers, 1200615, Of  I250ets 
in Pelsaert’s account which further seems to imply 
there were no ranks above 5oooer under Jahangir. 
This might have been true at Jahangir's accession 
only. Commandets of Goo, 800, 900, and 1200 are 
mentioned in the Tuzak. We know however that 
Man Singh was a 7oooer at Jahangir's accession.? 
Another Mansabdat was promoted to 6oooet later 
on. Several other appointments were made in the 
gtades which were not current in Akbar’s time. 
z 
We have officers of 550, 750, 1200, 1300, 1400, 1800, 
2500 mentioned in the 'Tuzak.? Thus the number of 
grades under Jahangir rose to be 34. Shah Jahan 
discontinued the ranks of 1o, 50, 120, 150, 200, 350, 
1200, 1250, 3500, and 4500 besides the new ranks 
added by Jahangir. He added two mote ranks 
at the top however, 8oooer, and gooocr.4 No 
appointments were made during his entire reign in the 

1 Memoirs, I, 164, 285, 289. 

3 Jahangir is silent about the rank Man Singh occupied 
in his reign. He simply tells us that he continued Man Singh 
in the place which he held at the time of his accession. 

3 Memoirs, ll, 83, 282, 237, 77, 292, 197 make references 
to the appointments in the grade of 550, 750, 1200, 1300, 1400, 
180, and officers of 6ooo are mentioned on pp., I, 239, 268, 280, 
II, 232, 243 and 258. Appointments made in the rank of 7000 
are referred to in I, pp. 320 and 333 and II, A, 66. The rank 
of 2500 was very common and is mentioned in I, 4, II, 9o, 91, 
153 and 232. Officers of Goo, 800, and goo are mentioned in I, 
164, 285, and 289. i : 

4 Badshah Nama, and Amal-i-Salih, as cited above. — | 

The ranks of 10, 50, 120, 150, 200 and 350 are not found 
in the Table of Salaries in the Manual of Administration (Ram- 
puri). The list of Mansabdars in the Badshah Nama and the 


Amal-i-Salih mention no appointments to the rank of 1200, 
1250, 3500 and 4500. 
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rank of 8000 even though the Manual of Administra- 
tion shows a salary for this rank. Thus under 
Shah Jahan we have 25 ranks only beginning with the 
20er and terminating at the 9oooer. As we have 
seen above the 8oooer existed only on paper. Under 
Aurangzeb the 8oooer and 9oooer disappeared but 
the soer was revived and so was the 45oocr.* The 


total thus became twenty-seven. 


The total number of Mansabdars furnishes in- 
teresting compatisons. Under Akbar there were 148 
Umara of 500 and above at the time the 7477 was com- 
piled. This rose to 439 under Jahangir, to fall to 
405 in 1637 and rise again to 446 in 1647. ‘The total 
numbers of Mansabdats in the four reigns however 
reveal astonishing differences. There were 1658 
ranked public servants under Akbar in about 1590, 
2069 under Jahangir, 8000 under Shah Jahan in 1637, 
and 11456 in 1690 It has been suggested that as the 
Ain mentions by name public servants of 200 and 
the Badshah Nama records those above the sooer this 
should imply that 2ooers had the same grade under 
Akbar as was occupied by sooets under Shah Jahan.* 
This suggestion however finds no support in the 


1 The lists of Mansabdats in the Badshah Nama and the 
Awal-i-Salih contain no names in the rank. 

2 Farhang-i-Kar Dani (f. 21a to 23b) mentions the following 
ranks held by officials; 6000, 5000, 4500, 4000, 3500, 3000, 
2500, 2000, 1500, 1000, 900, 800, 700, 600, 500, 400, 300, 250, 
200, 150, 100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30 and 20. Of course we have the 
ranks of 7000, 8000, 9000, 12000, 15000, 20000, 25000, 30000, 
35000, 40000, 45000, 50000 also mentioned but these were 
usually held—if at all—by the princes. 

3 Badshah Nama, Il, p. 715- 

Zawabat-i- Alamgiri, f. 15a. 
4 Ain-i-Akbari, Blochman, I, 239. 
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salaries of these ranks. A 200er under Akbar got 
Rs. 11,700 a year, whereas under Shah Jahan the salary 
of the sooer of the first class was Rs. 20,000 a year; a 
zooer under Shah Jahan was not much worse of than 
a 200er under Akbar. He got Rs. 7,500 a year against 
Rs. 11,700 due to the lowering of the salaries by about 
25% under Shah Jahan. 

Very interesting light is thrown on the appoint- 
ments made in the reign of Shah Jahan shown in the 
last column of the table. In the Awal-i Salih we 
have all information brought together about the 
highest ranks to which various individuals reached 
during the thirty years of Shah Jahan’s reign. In all 
846 Mansabdars held public offices of the status of 
sooet or above throughout the entire reign of Shah 
Jahan. Of course several of them were dead when 
the list was compiled. It can be usefully compared 
with the 252 appointments of sooer and above made 
till about 1590 in Akbar’s reign. The list of Aurang- 
zeb’s Mansabdars is far from. complete.! 

The increase in the number of Mansabdars in 
the reigns of Akbar's successors can partly be attribu- 
ted to the expansion of the empire under them. 
But this would account for only a fraction of 
the rise which seems to have been largely due 
to the inclusion of several classes of state servants 
among the Mansabdars. To begin with a much larger 


1 This list has been compiled by the writer of the Dastur- 
ul-Amal from the available histories alone. It mentions 52 
Hindu Mansabdars of 1000 and above whereas 116 such Hindu 
Mansabdars are known to have been appointed. Cf. The 
Religious Policy of Aurangzeb by the present writer. ‘I. H. Q? 
June, 1936. 


3 
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number of Rajas, and chiefs, and their dependants 
figures among the Mansabdars than was the case 
under Akbar. 

Under Jahangir we find a Superintendent of Stalls 
holding the rank of a roooer.! A Superintendent of the 
Farrash Khana did even better and was made a 
2000er2 A Superintendent of Goldsmiths was also a 
1oooet? whereas the Bakhshi of Dar Khana was a 
1500er.! A wrestler was given a Mansab in the eleventh 
year? and we find a story-teller holding the rank of a 
200er.6 A librarian held the rank of a 1500er.” A pro- 
vincial Inspector of Buildings was a 1oooer? whereas 
under Akbar roooers had served as the governors of 
the provinces.” But Jahangir seems to have cheapened 
the higher ranks rather than increased the total num- 
ber of Mansabdats. Pelsaert however is mentioning 
the number of Mansabdars on Jahangit’s accession 
only and we cannot judge of the result of Jahangir's 
toying with the State services from Pelsaert’s list. 

In the fifty yeats of Aurangzeb we have not less 
than 148 Hindu Mansabdats of 1000 and above}? 

1 Memoirs, L, 25. 

2 Ibid, I, 51. 

3 Ibid, I, 574. 

4 Ibid, I, 260. 

5 Ibid, I, 335. 

? Ibid, I, 337. 

? Ibid, TI, 22. 

8 Ibid, II, 61. 

? In the year 31 of Akbar, Abul Fazl who was a commander 


of 1000 (Akbar Nama, III, 457) was appointed Joint-governor 
of the province of Delhi (Akbar Nama, MI, 511). Raja Askarn, 


Joint-governor of Agra was also a commander of 1000. Akbar 


Nama, Ill, 457 and 511. 
10 Cf the present writer's Religious Policy of Aurangzeb and 
the authorities quoted therein. 
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as against 14 Hindu Mansabdars and 137 Mansabdars 
in all under Akbar!. Akbat’s list seems to include 
Public Servants, civil and military only. The Court 
Bulletins of Aurangzeb’s reign furnish us with a 
curious insight into the Mansabdar organization. We 
have Qazis holding Mansabs? and Vakil-i-Shara being 
given high command’. It is doubtful whether under 
Akbar, News-Writets, pure and simple, held any 
Mansabs. Under Aurangzeb we find the News-Writets 
and Postal Messengers holding Mansabs varying from 
100 to 250%. Coming to the imperial household and 
the royal court we find a royal mace bearer of 200° and 
their superintendent holding the rank of a Haft Sadi 
(700). The superintendent of the Royal Anteroom was 
a Panj Sadi (500)”. A Reader of the Court Bulletins 
in the Imperial Court is found to be a Sih Sadis (300) 
whereas another held the rank of a Haft Sadi (700)*. 
A Superintendent of the Royal Kitchen was Do Sad 
Pachasi (250)99. A Superintendent of Royal Touts 
is found to be a 450er4. Among the manufacturers, 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, I, list of Mansabdars. 

2 Court Bulletin dated December 23, 1702. 

3 Ibid, 15-1-1703 mentions such an officer holding the rank 
of 250, whereas Court Bulletin dated 27-8-1705 mentions one 
holding the rank of 300. j 

4 Ibid; 18-1-1702 mentions a News-Writer of the office of 
Khan-i-Saman holding the rank of 300. Sawanih Niagar of 
the province is mentioned as a commander of 100 and the 
News-Writers of Atawah and Surat as commanders of 250. 

5 Ibid, 5-1-1703. 

€ Ibid, 3-9-93. 

7 Ibid, 27-10-1702. 

8 Ibid, 13-11-1702. 

? Ibid 

10 Ibid, 27-11-1704. 

u Ibid, 26-1-1705. 
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we have a 1000er Superintendent of Goldsmiths, 
and Royal Drinks!. A 4ooer is found supervising a 
diamond mine,? whereas another was in charge of 
Ilaqband Khana. In the army the Ahdis required three 
Bakhshis.t There was a Bakhshi (jooen) of skilled 
labourers of various sorts? and a Superintendent 
(250) of Bearers.9 In the ecclesiastical department, we 
find a Superintendent of Charities (Nisar) a 5ooer,” 
a Censor, a 200er8 and a provincial Sadr, sooer.9 In 
the Public Works Department we have a Miri- 
Amarat, 4ooer! and a Superintendent of the Buildings 
at Lahore a 25oer!!, a Superintendent of Irrigation in 
the province of Lahore holding two offices being a 
4ooerJ? The Superintendents of various types of 
Imperial Stores are found drawing their salaries as 
Mansabdats of from 200 to 2500.18 Even the Store 


1 Court Bulletin, 17-10-1702 and 27-10-1702. 

2 Ibid, 10-2-1704. 

3 Ibid, 16-2-1704. 

4 One of them was an officer of 700 (Ibid, 4-11-1704) the 
Principal Bakhsi was a commander of 1000 (Ibid, 17-11-1702). 
A Bakhshi No. 3 of the Ahdis is also mentioned. 

5 Court Bulletin, 29-4-1703. 

8 Ibid, 13-2-170. 

? Ibid, 13-2-1704. 

8 Ibid, 11-1-1705. 

9 A Sadr of Province of Malwa was an officer of 500. 

10 Court Bulletin, 30-1-1703. 

1 Ibid, 18-1-1704. 

12 Ibid, 7-9-1704. 


13 Ibid, 
Superintendent of the Beds, (400). 10-7-1702. 
D of Rosaries, (400). 14-7-1702. 
SS of Dishes, (400). 1-7-94. 
o of Lamps, (200). 9-7-94. 


2» ie eh (300). 21-7-1702. 
Superintendent of Fruitry, (Goo). DEUS 
Karori of Elephants, (400). 7-10-1702. 
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Keepers! of the royal princes were Mansabdars. A 
manufacturer of scent was a gooer,? while another 
was more fortunate as he was a sooer.? A Superin- 
tendent of Stables is found to be a 4coer.t The royal 
servants sent to make purchases also held Mansabs ; 
we find one 300er5 and another 4ooeré mentioned. 
A Superintendent of Gardens was a 150er.” An 
Overseer of Masons was a 25oer.8 Various types of 
permanent contractors of labour were also similarly 
paid. We find one holding the rank of a 300er.9 
Officers in the mining department are also found 
holding similar offices.1° Many tax collectors also 
held Mansabs. A Superintendent of the Market was 
2oocr in 1704. An assessor of the remission to be 
granted to the cultivators for the land trampled 
by the armies was a 25oer.? The customs officers 
at Surat was always an official of high rank. A 
Musharaf of the Library was a 200er in 1694.18 


Superintendent of Royal Drinks, (1000). 27-10-1702. 


» » Ras Khana, (500). 29-2-1705. 
5s » Dahandi Khana, (250). 17-5-1705. 
55 », Stores, (150). 28-6-1704. 


,MMaidservants and Randar Khana, 
(2500). 8-8-1704. 
1 Court Bulletin, 31-7-81. 

2 Ibid, 23-6-94. 

3 Ibid, 3 1-9-1704. 
1 Ibid, 19-7-94. 

5 Ibid, 14-11-1702. 
$ Ibid, 17-4-95- 

? [bid, 23-12-1702. 
8 Ibid, 21-2-1704. 
9 Ibid, 30-1-1703. 

19 Ibid, 9-12-94. 

11 Ibid, 10-10-1704. 

12 Ibid, 2-8-1694. 

Ibid,  ,, 
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A Superintendent of the Royal Library who also 
held another office was more fortunate in 1703 as 
he was a 400er.! A  Tahvildar of the Library 
(sectional curator probably) was only a Sadi (1ooer) 
in 1704.? 

Aurangzeb created a new department for the 
collection of the Jazya. Various officers here did 
not go beyond 7ooer. There were various grades 
of collectors put in charge of patganahs, sarkars, 
provinces, sometimes a gróup of provinces, and 
particular cities.? 

Certain officers on the staff of various princes and 
other members of the royal family also held Mansabs. 
A Superintendent of Maids in Kam Bakhsh’s palace 
was a 300er in 1703.4 A physician in the palace of 
Queen Udaipur Begum was a 150er.* 

Bakhshis, Mit-i-Samans, Diwans, Sadis, Diwan- 
i-Bayutats, Superintendents of the Palace, Superin- 
tendent of the Diwan Khana, Daroghas of Chatities, 
and Mir-i-Tuzk of Princes and other members of 
the imperial family are spoken of in the News Letters 
of the period as Mansabdars of various ranks and 
grades. A Superintendent of the Private Audience- 
hall also held a Mansab.? 

Various types of members of the staff of executive 
officers also held Mansabs. A News-Writer of the 


1 Court Bulletin, 29-12-1705. 

? Ibid, 17-9-1704. 5 

3 C£. the present writet’s Religious Policy of Aurangzeb. 
4 Court Bulletin, 25-3-1703. B 

5 Ibid, 11-1-1705. 

$ Ibid, for the years 1681, 1694, 1672. 

7 Ibid, 15-4-96. 
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Khan-i-Saman’s office was a 300et in 1702! and a 
personal assistant a 4ooer in 1704.2 A personal 
assistant of the Governor of Lahore combined this 
office with that of Fojdar of Sirhind.? The writer 
of ranks in the office of the Imperial High Diwan 
was a rooetin 1704.4 Physicians in charge of public 
dispensaries were also reckoned as Mansabdars. A 
Superintendent of a Public Dispensary in 1692 held 
the rank of a 7ooer.? 

Under Aurangzeb many more officers were given 
Mansabs than was customary under Akbar. Further 
officials were multiplied to discharge the same duties. 
Not only was the work of the Diwan distributed | 
among three officials, similar divisions appeared in the f 
office of sectional or provincial Diwans as well.6 The 
growing luxury of the imperial entourage also in- 
creased the number of public servants in attendance 
upon the emperor. The complexity of the work of 
the government was further responsible for this 
increase. 

All Mansabdars were directly recruited by the 
emperors. The number of the new recruits added 
every year was not very large. We have the daily 
Court Bulletins for about ten months of the thirty- 


1 Court Bulletin, 18-11-1702. 

2 Ibid, 12-4-1704. 

3 Ibid, 29-9-1704. 

4 Ibid, 14-10-1704. 

5 Ibid, 18-11-1692. - 

6 Ibid, a second Bakhshi in Kabul and a Bakhshi of the 
Ahdis in Kabul is referred to in the Court Bulletin dated Feb- 
ruary 12, 1701. Salabat Khan is spoken of as first Mir-i-Tuzak 
on December 12, 1692 presumably because there were others 
as well. A Mir Bakhshi of Ahdis is mentioned on October 


29, 1699. 
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eighth year of Aurangzeb’s reign. During this period 
only seventy-six new Mansabdars were appointed in 
the ranks of 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 300, 400, 
500, 700, 1000, 2000, 3000, 4000, and Gooo. The 
new recruits include, among others, Maratha deserters 
and the relatives of Mansabdars already in service. 
The number of foreigners among the new appoint- 
ments of the year is almost negligible. Most of the 
appointments were made in the lower grades. The 
emperor usually acted on the recommendation of 
the leaders of military expeditions, the governors 
of the provinces, and the high court officials. When 
an appointment was first announced, usually the rank 
and the salary of the new entrant alone were stated. 
'The actual work to be entrusted to him was decided 
upon later on. There were no public examinations 
and no interviews for selection. The imperial eye was 
always considered sharp enough to discern merit. But 
once an officer was enrolled in the Mughal public 
services it was mostly his capacity for pleasing the 
emperor in office, or at the battlefield, as a Qazi or 
a physician, that decided his promotion. Increment 
in rank and salary usually followed the two new year 
festivities, the royal birthday festivities and the termi- 
nation or the beginning of an expedition. Besides 
successful service the presents made to the emperor 
also played some part in deciding promotions. 
Various types of honouts were conferred on the 
public servants. Titles were bestowed and confis- 
cated, use of certain emblems of greatness allowed and 


1 Court Bulletin, October 10, 1669 ; March 27, 1671, May 6, 
1693. : 
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cash gifts bestowed. Robes of honour were bestow- 
ed sometimes from the emperor’s own wardrobe. 
Ornaments of various descriptions were given, 
swords and daggers with costly handles were awarded. 
Several types of means of conveyances, palkis, horses, 
and elephants with rich trappings often marked their 
recipients as special objects of the emperor’s favour. 
‘Kettle drums and the permission to play them were 
granted’ under certain conditions. No one was al- 
lowed to beat them like the emperor when coming 
out of his residence.? Further they were not to be 
sounded inthe emperor’s presence or near his camp. 
Out of this were born many complications. Some- 
times the leader of an expedition might insist that 
inferior Mansabdars be not allowed to beat their 
drums.? Ordinarily they were not conferred on those 
below the rank of 2000er but the emperors could of 
course always make exceptions. A greater honour 
was the permission to fly one's own flag. This was 
not supposed to be conferred on those below the 
rank of soooer.5 We have however several cases in 
Aurangzeb's reign where many officers with lower 
ranks were granted this honour. Muhammad Ibrahim, 
a Hazari (roooer) was given a flag on December 14, 
1699. Even earlier the honour had become so cheap 
that on October 22, 1694, Aurangzeb called for a 
statement from one of his Superintendents showing 


1Jn the Tuzak Jahangir mentions several such cases. 

2 Bengal under Jahangir in ‘J. I. H^, XIII, p. 9. 

3 Bengal under Jahangir records many such quarrels. 

* On April 27, 1700 the Fojdar of Sator who was a 1500er 
was given kettle drums. Court Bulletin of the same date. 

5 Court Bulletin, 14-2-1703. 
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how many officials between the ranks of 1000 and 
7000 had received the right to fly their own flags 
and beat their own drums. The highest honour 
conferred was the use of the Mahi-o-Maratab, (“a 
representation fish on a pole carried on an elephant 
with certain other insignia"). It was not supposed to 
be given to any one below the rank of 6oooer. But 
we find Aurangzeb conferring it on Nasrut Jang who 
had a lower grade? Money grants were also 
frequently made. These might imply either the grant 
of an additional Jagir or a cash order on the treasury. 
All these honours, like the titles, could be confiscated 
by the emperor and were held during imperial pleasure 
only. : 

The method of paying salaries has been much 
misunderstood. The Mansabdars were usually paid 
their salaries in cash. Thus in 1690 or thereabout 
out of 11456 Mansabdars 7999 were receiving cash 
salaries. Only 3457 held Jagirs. When a Mansab- 
dar was given a Jagir in lieu of his salary this did 
not make him in any sense of the term the owner 
of the land in his Jagir. The cultivators remained 
owners of their lands as before. He simply got the 
right of collecting land revenue from the assigned 
tract. Further he was authorized to collect only the 
land revenue as the State had assessed it on the culti- 
vators. If any incidental charges were remitted, 
he was expected to discontinue realizing them.4 Under 

1 Court Bulletin, dated 14-12-9 and 22-1-94. 
2 Letters, No. 16. 


3 Zawabat-i-Alamgiri MS., 15a. 
4 Khaft Khan, Il, 550,551. 
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Akbar at least any remission of the land revenue 
granted by the emperor took effect in the crown 
lands as well as in the Jagirs. In its own interests 
it was necessary for the State to see that the Jagirdar 
realized no more than the sanctioned dues. The 
Jagirdars were not farmers of land revenue who had 
purchased the right of collecting land revenue from the 
State at a consideration. They had a claim against the 
State for their salaries and were therefore asked to 
collect the land revenue equivalent thereto which the 
State would have had to collect otherwise itself. Any 
excess collected not only involved injustice towards 
the cultivators it was a fraud against the State as well. 
If the State learnt that a particular tract had been 
made to yield a larger amount than was due to the 
particular Mansabdar it could reduce the Jagir. A 
letter of Meghraj, the agent of the Raja of Jaipur in 
the imperial court dated 7 Zi Haj in the 36 regnal 
year of Aurangzeb informs the Raja that the excess of 
revenue collected had to be paid to the treasury.? 
The Jagirdar did not usually replace all govern- 
mented authority in his Jagir. All other agents of 
the imperial government remained stationed even in 
the assigned districts.? He only replaced the public 
collectors of land revenue by his own agents. Even 
the assessment of land revenue on individuals seemed 
to have remained in the hands of imperial representa- 
tives as before. The land revenue accounts were 


1 Akbar Nama, Ill, 587, and 747. 

® Jaipur Records, Vol. VII. 

3 Ibid, for the quarrels between the Fojdar of Mattura 
and the representative of the Jagirdar’s men there. 
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kept as usual by the Patwari on behalf of the village. 
The Muqaddam collected the land revenue as before 
from the cultivators in his village. 

Under Aurangzeb however the powers of the 
jagirdars became very great when sometimes they 
were appointed to be executive officers of the as- 
signed territory. No one was however allowed to 
exercise any executive powers by virtue of his holding 
a particular jagir only. Executive powers could only 
be exercised when a Jagirdar was appointed to hold a 
particular executive office as well. As early as Sep- 
tember, 1669, we hear of Rustam being appointed the 
Fojdar of Nagpur where he already held a jagir. 
Similar cases occur in the accounts of the year 1696, 
and 1700.1 These may however have formed an ex- 
ception. 

In replacing the collecting agency by his own 
servants, the Jagirdar acquired the right of adjudicat- 
ing disputes about the land, if and when, they were 
brought to his agents by those concerned. This 
would usually happen only when the village or the 
caste Panchayat failed in deciding the case or in giving 
satisfaction to one of the parties by its decision. We 
have to remember that primary revenue records were 
prepared and kept on behalf of the villagers by the 
Patwari who was an agent of the community paid 
for by them. Thus there was no chance of any conflict 
of authority between the village Panchayat and village 
officials trying to increase their own jurisdiction. 
A case would go to the Jagirdar's court only if the 


1 Court Bulletin, September, 4, 1669; August 26, 1696, 
and June 6, 1700. 
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Panchayat's decision was not acceptable to the patties. 

In making payment by Jagirs the State gained a 
good deal. It was saved the necessity and the cost of 
appointing its own agents for collection. A Jagirdar 
was usually worse off than a Mansabdar who received 
his salary in cash and who had no cost of collection 
to pay. An interesting document in the Jaipur Re- 
cords gives us some idea as to what the Jagirs were 
worth in Aurangzeb’s reign to the assignees. Sayyid 
Masud had a Jagir in the Parganah of Chatsu worth 
463786 Dams (Rs. 10,094-33)., In the thirty-fifth year 
he farmed his tights to Kushal Singh, Subhal Singh 
and Swami Dass for a payment of Rs. 5,046 clear of 
all expenses to be paid to him in instalments wherever 
he might be. If this is a typical case revealing the 
worth of the Jagirs to the assignees our ideas about 
the high salaties of the Jagirdar section of the Mansab- 
dars will have to be radically revised. At any rate in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the things 
do not seem to have been much better. We find 
Sadiq Khan, a Sooer, asking for a cash salary in 
place of a Jagir? whereupon his Mansab was reduced 
to that of a 4ooer. Another Jagirdar did a little 
better. He got his salary changed from Jagir into cash 
at the rate of 7/12th.3 A general order issued about 
this time tells us that the cash salaries were given 
at 1/2 of the value of the Jagits.4 In another case a 
Jagirdar fared even worse. He got 5 months’ salary 

1 Jaipur Records, VII. 

2 Court Bulletin, 10-2-1704. 


3 Ibid, 19-3-1794. 
1 Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 160. 
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in cash in exchange obviously for a full year’s Jagir.! 

As against this we have an interesting case in 
the reign of Akbar. Yusuf in Kashmir was given an 
assignment of the revenues at 22 lakh Kharvars (ass- 
loads) converted into cash at 16 dams an assload. He 
had thus been given a Jagir there worth Rs. 880,000 a 
year. A complaint was brought to the court that the 
assignments were worth much more, in fact worth 
Rs. 23,10,000 a year? This happened in the year 
36. Soon after—probably as the result of the investi- 
gations started at this time—the revenues of the pro- 
vince of Kashmir were resumed by the crown.? 

Any chance of the Jagirdars being anything more 
than collectors of land revenue in their Jagirs was 
made impossible by the frequent transfers of Jagirs. 
“These and other places, are given away by the king 
according to his pleasure to the captains he is inclined 
to favour. Some are changed every year or half year, 
ot once in two or three years...Thus no captain 
can depend upon the place given to him............ 
The servants of the king have no security of any 
place.” Thus wrote a Dutch factor in the twentieth 
year of Jahangir's reign.! The Persian chronicles are 
also full of the records of transfer of officials, from 
one place to another. As they were transferred they 
tried to see that their Jagirs were also changed. But 
in this they were not always successful. When Aurang- 
zeb spent twenty-seven long years in the Deccan, the 

1 Adab-i- Alamgiri, 72b. 
2 Akbar Nama, WI, 595. 


3 Ibid, IIT, 648. 
* De Jongh MS., pages 24 and 25. 
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Mughal officials, civil and military, serving there had 
not all their Jagirs in the south. Sometimes they tried 
to secure Jagirs there. But the Deccan was not large 
enough to support the entire Mughal administration. 
So in August 1703 an order was issued that cash 
payments should continue being made and no Jagirs 
be granted to any officer in the Imperial camp or in 
the Deccan without special orders of the emperor.! 

The state helped its officials in times of need as 
well Advances were made to them on furnishing 
adequate security.2 An official appointed newly to a 
high command needed money and sometimes borrow- 
ed it from private money-lenders. There is a very 
interesting case reported in the News Letters. An 
official borrowed money on being appointed to high 
office. Before however he could actually take charge 
ofthe work, he died. The creditor thereupon com- 
plained to the emperor who ordered his successor to 
discharge the debt as his predecessor had mortgaged 
some official papers with his creditor.? 

The frequent transfers of officials, and their 
Jagits made the work of keeping accounts rather 
difficult. Not only were they transferred from one 
place to another, they were very often transferred 
from one department to another, from garrison duty 
to active command and the leadership of expeditions. 
These transfers often created confusion in accounts. 
When expeditions have to be organized, their leader 
would not wait for the audit certificates of the imperial 

1 Cour? Bulletin, 23-8-1703. 


2 Ruqat-i-Hasan, 48, 49. 
3 Jaipur Records, VIII, 169 to 174. 
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auditors and the emperors would be in too much 
hurryto insist on that. The result was that the settle- 
ment of accounts was not promptly made. The con- 
duct of expedition would further result in compli- 
cating such accounts. We find Rustam Khan, for 
example, writing from Kabul to the emperor (Shah 
Jahan) detailing his expenses. He had 4500 men 
and he spent on them and other expenses Rs. 200,000 
a month. He had received only Rs. 1,20,000 from 
his Jagir and had realized Rs. 1,20,000 from the 
imperialtreasury in Kabul. He requested the emperor 
to send orders to the imperial Diwans in Lahore and 
Kabul to make him necessary payments in otder to 
enable him to meet his monthly expenses. The 
amount thus advanced to him, he suggested, could 
be reimbursed from his Jagirs. This was not an 
exceptional case. No wonder, then, that complication 
of accounts brought in its train the Mughal doctrine 
of escheat. When a Mansabdar died, naturally the 
State wouldlike to have the accounts settled. "The 
personal estate of the official mainly consisted of 
movable goods and may be his house. Immovable 
property bearing income did not exist as no one 
could acquire any right in the land; and building of 
houses for putposes of drawing rents was not very 
common and could be resorted to only in big cities. 
Thus if the state wanted its accounts squared, it had 
to prefer a claim to the movable property of the dead 
official As there was the danger that his family 
might dispose it off, the state resorted to the custom 


1 Haft Anjaman, Part T, letter from Rustam Khan to Shah 
Jahan. 
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of scizing the official’s property as soon as the news 
of his death spread. It stood as a security for what- 
ever he may be owing to the State. Then began 
the settlement of accounts. With the Mansabdar 
dead it was possible for the revenue and mili- 
tary departments to spread those accounts and 
usually the whole property of the Mansabdar 
was swallowed therein. On theirt own side, the 
Mansabdars lived so well that very seldom did they 
leave much in their own houses which was not secured 
to some creditor. The payment of one’s debts was a 
religious obligation, and not simply legal duty; but we 
know nothing about the way in which the State consi- 
dered the claims on the estate of a dead Mansabdar 
by his creditors. If these were allowed to take 
precedence of the State's demands, not much would 
have been usually left for the State to claim as its own 
share for its dues. "Thus arose the custom of escheat, 
zabti. As soon as a Mansabdar died, it was the duty 
of the Diwan-i-Bayutat or his representatives to take 
charge of the dead man’s property, seal all his effects 
and wait for any order the emperor may like to give 
on any tepresentation made by the bereaved family. 

On his accession, Jahangir issued orders that 
whatever was the share of the orphans—of course 
after the State due had been exacted—be paid to them 
out of the property of their father.! 

Aurangzeb's long stay in the Deccan complicated 

1 Travels of Abdul Latif, f. 11, 12. 

Akbar had also issued similar orders earlier. The property 


of those who owed nothing to the State was not to be attached. 
Mirat, I, 185. 
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matters still further. It seems usually the accounts 
were settled every year. But when as usual the 
revenue ministry demanded the payment of Rs. 400 
due to the State from a Mansabdar, Aziz Ullah Khan 
who hada Jagir of Rs. 40,000, made a representa- 
tion to the emperor. On January 30, 1704, an order 
was thereupon issued that as long as he was serving 
in the Deccan the dues be not demanded! It is likely 
that this was made into a precedent and other Mansab- 
dars serving in the Deccan might have received 
similar relief. Settlement of accounts withheld for a 
long period must have created further complications 
and justified zabti. 

Much has been said about the injustice and crucl- 
ty involved in this procedure? Most of the sympathy 
shown for the dead nobles or their descendants is 
rather misplaced. To begin with, the wife—or rather 
the wives—of a noble never suffered much, as at the 
time of marriage, every Muslim women is allowed 
to claim a consideration from her husband. In the 
case of rich officials this was always a substantial 
sum and in those days when these officials kept large 
harems every member thereof must have managed to 
secure her dues herself. The marriage portion was 
hers by the Muslim Law and no institute set up by the 
Mughal emperors could override it. Then there were 
the children of these nobles. The emperors were al- 
most always partial to the descendants of their 

1 Court Bulletin, 3-1-1704. 

* Ovington, 197. 

Cf. Hawkins, 104, 105, 112; Terry, 326, 327; Bernier, 


5, 65, 164, 165, 212; Tavernier, 18; Mannuci, I, 205 ; Roe, 89; 
Pelsaert, 54, 55 ; Mandelso, 38 ; Ovington, 197. 
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officials whom they gave a generous start in life. 
Those who declaim loudly against the system of 
zabti should carefully read the list of grandees under 
Akbar and his successors when they would find the 
sons and the relatives of Mansabdars figuring so 
largely in the lists. Abdul Latif, writing early in the 
reign of Jahangir, tells us that Akbar cared for the 
children of the dead Mansabdars and brought them 
under his own protection.! 

The trouble is that we do not possess evidence 
enough to assess the injustice, if any, done in this 
system to the descendants of a noble. But was any 
injustice involved at all? On what does the right 
of a descendant of a dead person to his property 
depend? Simply on the laws prevailing in the state. 
If these laws definitely limit the right of certain classes 
of people to their property to their lives alone, no one 
has a tight to complain when he docs not get what he 
never expected to possess. The persons concerned 
must have planned their lives fully knowing the exist- 
ing laws effecting them, their property and their 
descendants. 

Several cases recorded in the reign of Aurangzeb 
throw a welcome light on the process of zabti. On 
December 6, 1665, it was ordered that after settling 
the claims of the State whatever be left out of the 
escheated property of Maharban Khan be given to his 
descendants. When Shaista Khan died, the govern- 
ment agent sent to take charge of his property gave 
away Rs. 8,000 in charity probably according to the 


1 Travels, 17. 
“Court Bulletin, 6-12-65. 
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last wishes of Shaista Khan. He was thereupon 
degraded on July 2, 1694.1 In 1702 Luttaf Ullah 
Khan died. He owed Rs. 17,000 to the State. His 
elephants and horses were taken possession of by the 
State and the rest of his property was given to his 
son on October 7, 1702.2. On November 11, 1694, 
the emperor bestowed the jagit of the late Janbar 
Khan on his descendants.? 

But the Mughals scem to have been more than 
generous to their Mansabdars. Some of them at 
least received a pension on retirement. Muhammad 
Yar Khan, Governor of Delhi, resigned early in 1702 
and on Math 3, 1702 he was given a pension of Rs. 
3,000 a year.4 Soon after the Diwan of Delhi as well 
retired and on November, 1702 was given a pension 
of Rs. 2,000 a year Arz Khan was the Fojdar and 
commander of the garrison at Ranthanbore. He was 
summoned to the court on his retirement. He was 
too old to undertake the arduous journey to the 
imperial court. He had been a sooer. Rs. 4,000 a 
year were settled on him as his pension. An old 
man applied for permission to retire as he could not, 
on account of his infirmities, discharge his duties. 
The permission to retire was withheld pending his 
attendance at court. He came. Aurangzeb satisfied 
himself that he was too old to continue usefully as a | 
Mansabdar (rooer) and on September 23, 1703 he 


1 Court Bulletin, 2-7-1694. 
2 Ibid, 7-10-1702. | 
» II-II-94. si 
» 3-3-1702. 

» 2-II-1702. 
28-12-1703. 
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was given a Jagir of Rs. 500 a year.! Aqil Khan, we 
learn from another source, was given a pension of Rs. 
12,000 a year On retirement.? Tarbiat Khan, a 3000er, 
resigned his Mansab and was granted a pension of 
Rs. 25,000 on October 15, 1666. Two Mansabdars 
from Kashmir were given similar grants on May 26, 

i 1666. Mirza Beg, a 250er, was given the revenue 
of a village worth Rs. 1,000 on August 24, 1681. 
Khwaja Musa was favoured with a grant of Rs. 20,000 
on April 7, 1701. Mir Qutub-ud-Din, a 4ooer, 
was given Rs. 2,000 a year on June 24, 1694. A 
Mansabdat of 200, a little later, was very fortunate as 
on retirement he was given a pension of Rs. 2,000 a 
year on June 28, 1694.3 Pensions to the widows and 
the children of a deceased Mansabdar are referred to 
in an order of Aurangzeb in the Kalimat.t The 
Abkam-i-Alamgiri mentions a pension granted to a 
daughter of a dead Mansabdar. Bernier’s remarks 
are also worth quoting. 

“The couttiers are often not even descendants 
of Omrahs, because, the King being heir of all their 
possessions, no family can long maintain its distinc- 
tion, but, after the Omrah's death, is soon extinguish- 


cd, and the sons, or at least the grandsons, reduced 


2 
generally we might almost say, to beggary, and com- 
pelled to enlist as mere troopers in the cavalry of some 
Omtah. The King, however, usually bestows a small 


pension on the widow, and often on the family ; | 


1 Court Bulletin 23-9-1703. 
2 Kalimat, 167. | 
3 Court Bulletins of the dates mentioned in the text. | 
1 Kalimat, 91. 

5 Ahkam, 16(a). 
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arid if the Omrah’s life be sufficiently prolonged, he 
may obtain the advancement of his children by royal 
favour, patticularly if their persons be well formed, 
and their complexions sufficiently fair to enable them 
to pass for genuine Mogols.”! 

These Mansabdars led magnificent lives. “The 
governor ot Umaras of this place when they go to a 
garden or court, or another place, have an escort of 
30 to 40 mounted and 40 to 50 foot soldiers. Some 
tide while others are carried in palankeens......... 
The magnates of the country keep great state.” 
Daud Khan, Manucci tells us, spent Rs. 25,000 4 year 
on his pet birds alone.? 

Bernier tells us :— 

“They maintain the splendour of the court, and 
are never seen out-of-doors but in the most superb 
apparel; mounted sometimes on an clephant, some- 
times on horse-back, and not unfrequently in a Paleky 
attended by many of their cavalry, and by a large body 
of servants on foot, who take their station in front, 
and at either side, of their lord, not only to clear the 
way, but to flap the files and brush off the dust with 
tails of peacocks ; to carry the picquedent or spittoon, 
water to allay the Omrah’s thirst, and sometimes ac- 
count books, and other papers."4 

Pelsaert's account is very interesting. 

‘Their mahals are adorned internally with lasci- 
vious sensuality, wanton and reckless festivity, supet- 


1 Bernier, 211. 

? De Jongh, 27. 

3 Manucci, IV, 255; Thevenot, 44. 
‘Bernier, 21. 
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fluous pomp, inflated pride, and ornamental 
daintiness. 

‘I shall now speak of the houses which are built 
here. They are noble and pleasant, with many 
apartments, but there is not much in the way of an 
upper story except a flat roof, on which to enjoy the 
evening air. There are usually gardens and tanks 
inside the house; and in the hot weather the tanks 
are filled daily with fresh water, drawn by oxen from 
wells. The water is drawn, or sometimes raised by a 
wheel, in such quantity that it Aows through a leaden 
pipe and rises like a recreation unknown in our cold 
country. These houses last for a few years only, 
because the walls are built with mud instead of 
mortar, but the white plaster of the walls is very 
noteworthy, and far superior to anything in our 
country. They use unslaked lime, which is mixed 
with milk, gum, and sugarinto a thin paste. When 
the walls have been plastered with lime, they apply 
this paste, rubbing it with well-designed trowels 
until it is smooth ; then they polish it steadily with 
agates, perhaps for a whole day, until it is dry and 
hard, and shines like alabaster, or can even be used 
as a looking-glass. 

“They have no furniture of the kind we delight in, 
such as tables, stocks, benches, cupboards, bedsteads, 
etc.; but their cots, or sleeping places, and other 
furniture of kinds unknown in our country, are 
lavishly ornamented with gold or silver, and they use 
more gold and silver in serving food than we do, 
though neatly all of it is used in the mahal, and is 
seen by scarcely anybody except women. Outside 
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the mahal, there is only the diwan-khana, or sitting- 
place, which is spread with handsome carpets, and 
kept vety clean and neat. Here the lord takes his 
seat in the morning to attend to his business, what- 
evet it is, and here all his subordinates come to 
salam him.” 

Muhammad Arif Qandahari describes a lunch 
to which one of Akbat’s officers invited the emperor. 
The ceremony observed, the dishes served, the 
carpets and curtains displayed, were all the last thing 
in magnificence.? Islam Khan, a Governor of Bengal 
under Jahangir, is said to have spent Rs. 100,000 a 
year on dancing girls alone. Bernier thus described 
a good house. “The interior of a good house has the 
whole floor covered with a cotton mattress from four 
inches in thickness over which a fine white cloth is 
spread during the summet, a silk carpet in the winter. 
At the most conspicuous side of the chamber are one 
or two mattresses with fine covering quilted in the 
form of flowers and ornamented with delicate silk 
embroidery, interspersed with gold and silver. Each 
mattress has a large cushion of brocade to lean upon 
and there are other cushions placed round the room 
covered with brocade, velvet, or flowered satin......... 
The sides of the toom are full of niches, cut in a 
variety of shapes, in which are seen ptocclain vases and 
flowets. The ceiling is gilt and painted.4 Asaf Khan 
gave a dinner in honour of Shah Jahan. Special seats 


1 Pelsaert, 66. 

“Muhammad Arif Qandahari, pp. 216 to 226. 
3 Subh Sadiq, 19802. 

4 Bernier, 248. 
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with gold-and silver embroidery were provided for. 
In the four corners of the room were stands support- 
ing gold vessels. Sweet perfumes were being burnt 
in silver scent burners. At the entrance was a water 
fountain. It threw scented water in a silver tub which 
remained half full and provided water for washing the 
feet and the hands of the guests. There were two 
seats of gold cloth, the rest of silver. The dinner 
lasted four hours. At the end Asaf Khan presented 
three gold vessels full of precious stones worth seven 
hundred thousand rupees. Mandelslo thus bears 
witness to their splendour, “There is no king in 
Europe that has so noble a court as the governor of 
Gujarat, not any that appears in public with greater 
magnificence."? 

The Mughal officials were not supposed to pay 
any ordinary taxes. They owned no landed property 
for which they could be asked to pay the land revenue. 
The land belonged to the cultivators. No income 
tax as such seems to have been levied on them. But 
if by tax we mean compulsory payments made to the 
state, the officials paid a very large amount of money. 
Irvine has described some of the payments made by 
the officials out of their salaries.’ The Mughals seem 
to have followed the present custom with regard to 
the payment of the Income Tax and sometimes deduc- 
ted the taxes out of the salaries of their public servants. 
In the shape of ‘fraction of two dams’ ‘expenses of 
minting’ ‘days of moon’s rise,’ and the “maintenance 


1 Manrique, II, 213 to 219. 
2 Mandelslo, 48. 
3 Irvine. 
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expenses for imperial stables’ the public servants 
parted with their salaries as follows: 


from to 
1. Two dams (an income 
(259) oa 0559 aioe SO 10% 
2. Minting charges .. .. 12% 14% 
3. Days of moon'srise .. 3.396 zaJ 


Imperial stables (from 
those above 400er) 


The Jagirdars however usually paid these taxes 
after realizing their income from their Jagirs. This 
sometimes created difficulties. On July 18, 1702 we 
find the emperor ordering the Bakhshis to deduct 
the last tax from the Jagirs outright! i.e., to decrease 
the Jagirs of the Mansabdars by the amount of the 
tax. This seems to have been applicable to the 
Mansabdars below 2000. On June 17, 1703 an order 
was given that Mansabdars of 2000 and above be 
ordered to keep agents at the court who should be 
responsible for the payment of the fodder tax.? 

A rather curious custom existed with regard to 
tips. When the emperor was very much pleased with 
any Mansabdar or when a Mansabdar was appointed 
to a high office, it was customary to send a dish from 
the imperial table to him. This ‘gracious pleasure’ of 
the emperor cost the recipient about Rs. 100 which he 
had to pay to the messenger who brought the dish. 
The tip received was credited to the imperial treasury; 
sometimes if the emperor was pleased he allowed 


1 Court Bulletin, 18-7-1702. 
? Ibid, 17-6-1703. 
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the messenger to retain the whole or a part thereof. 
Sometimes the tips were returned to their givers. 
Jahangir remitted the bridle money which every 
public servant had to pay when he was given a horse 
or an elephant as a present.? 

Apart from these taxes the public servants had to 
make valuable presents to the emperor. An imperial 
audience always involved the presentation of 
some thing that would interest the emperor. On the 
New Yeat’s Days and the Birth Days of the emperor 
every public servant present in the court had to 
make a present to the emperor. Of course the 
emperot also never forgot them. Gifts from the 
royal treasury were often sent on auspicious occasions 
to all public servants. 

There were standing office orders regulating the 
procedure in the offices. All heads of department 
were required to be present in their office till midday 
whereas their subordinates had to attend office till 
the afternoon. As now, sometimes officials would 
like to transact their business at their own homes. 
This was strictly forbidden.* 

The Mansabdar system was a method of organi- 
zing the royal military forces as well. Of course, as 
we have already seen, it originated in the imperial 
need to define the number of men every military officer 
was to keep. Within eight years this broke down and 
a divergence appeared in the personal numerical rank 

1 Court Bulletins, 2-7-1702, 23-7-1702, 5-2-1703, 27-5-66. 
2 Memoirs, 1, 40. 


3 Court Bulletin, 23-3-1702. 
4 Ibid, 6-9-1681. 
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of a Mansabdar and the number of soldiers he led to 
the field. This divergence at last compelled Akbar 
in his forty-second year to create grades in the same 
rank according to the number of soldiers an officer 
actually commanded.! The word Swar was not a 
technical term. It simply described a fact. A Panj 
Hazari Hazat Swar did not imply two separate offices 
of a Mansabdar. It simply implied that the official 
was paid the salary of a soooer and was expected to 
bring into the field one thousand soldiers. How long 
this continued we do not know. Akbar seems to 
have enforced his own regulations and insisted by 
means of branding of horses and descriptive rolls of 
men that the public servants actually maintained the 
contingent they were supposed to lead and were paid 
for from the treasury. Moreland has suggested that 
during the general laxity in administration on Jahan- 
git’s accession these rules came to be violated and the 
public servants did not keep the number of horses 
they were paid for? The accounts of Jahangit’s 
reign however do not bear this out entirely. Of 
course we have the suggestive fact that when on the 
submission of Rana Amar Singh, the mansab of 
soooer and 5000 horses was conferred on Karn, all 
that stipulated was that the Rana should keep at the 
imperial court a contingent of 1500 horses.? We have 
to remember, however, that the position of the Rana 
of Udaipur was peculiar; alone of all the Rajas of 
1 Akbar Nama, III, 671. 
2 J.R.A.S., October, 1936. 


3 Cf. Vir Vinod for Jahangir’s Farman conferring on Karn 
the rank mentioned above. 
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Hindustan he refused to advance his fortune by serv- 
ing on the staff of the Mughal emperor. The rank 
conferred on him simply represented a “book ac- 
count.” He submitted to the Mughal emperor. So his 
territory in theory became imperial. It was given 
back to him by creating him a Jagirdar of these very 
districts of his own. The contingent of 1500 horses 
had to be maintained by him out of his own revenue. 
So the fact that Karn, though a Panch Hazari with 
sooo soldiers, was to lead only 1500 horses need not 
have much significance. There are other cases as 
well where we have Mansabdars almost maintaining 
just the number for which they were paid. We can 
only say that some laxity did set in during his 
reign. 

In the teign of Shah Jahan salaries of personal 
ranks and those given on behalf of soldiers maintained 
were lessened by 25%. This seems to have been 
done in the eleventh year of his reign. We have 
a table of salaries dated April 25, 1638 preserved in 
the Dastur-ul_Amal Todar Mal and the Farhan-gi- 
Kar Dani! Further he issued general regulations for 
the purpose of legalizing the departure between the 
Swar rank of an officer and his command. It was 
decided that if a Mansabdar had his Jagir in the same 
province he was to bring 1/3 of his nominal command 
(Swar) to the muster, otherwise one fourth. To the 
expeditions sent outside India only one fifth of the 
number of soldiers indicated by the Swar rank were 


1 Farhang, 21a to 23b. $ 
A comparison of the Table of Salaries proves however 


that the decrease was much larger. See above. 
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to be brought to the field.! 

Under Aurangzeb this regulation seems to have 
been continued. Aurangzeb generaly required his 
officers to get one fifth the number of the Swars 
indicated by their Swar ranks branded.? Some Man- 
sabdars however were asked to bring one fourth the 
number of their Swar rank. But this only indicated 
the lowermost limits of the scale. We have for ex- 
ample Firoz Jung, a Haft Hazari (7oooer 7000 horses) 
bringing into the field a contingent of 3426 horses and 
3250 foot on November 20, 1702.4 An humbler 
public servant holding the rank of sooer and 500 
horses had a contingent of 200 horses and 300 foot. 
' arbiat Khan led a contingent of horses where the 
total number of soldiers indicated by the Swar rank 
was 12850, According to the above he should have 
led 2570 horses, whereas we find him leading 4069 
soldiers. 

The trouble was that the Mughal State, in order 
not to be defrauded without putting the Mansabdars 
to a too great inconvenience, adopted various methods 
of covering some of its institutional fictions. A man 
may be asked to have 500 Swars ready but be actually 
paid for them anything from a month’s to a full year’s 
salary.” Under such varying conditions by a rather 
complicated system of accounting the Mughal em- 

* Mirat-i- Ahmadi, I, 228, 229. 
ney eee Ag 2-76, 6-5-1702. 
4 Court Bulletin pea 2 

5 Ibid, 17-6-1704. 


6 Ibid, 6-7-1704. 
1 Farhang, 242. 


^iv. 


Abange a $ 
Sete ose 
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petor must have secured that they paid only for the 
number of soldiers actually led by their public ser- 
vants. They were too clever to suffer such a fraud as 
to pay a public servant for 1000 horses whereas he was 
expected to bring into the field only 200. They must 
have secured that they paid no more than the salary 
due for the maximum the leader was expected to 
bring into the field. As suggested above a very 
easy method of securing it was by paying the officers 
for a shorter number of months than 12. 

But there is reason to believe that the Mughal 
emperor paid for the actual number of soldiers a Man- 
sabdar got branded. An imperial order issued on 
August 31, 1703 laid down that the Mansabdars 
should have theit horses branded and receive from 
the Superintendent in charge of these operations the 
Dagh Nama. This was to be sent to the emperor who 
would grant a Jagir according to the Dagh Nama! 
i.c., according to the number of horses the Mansab- 
dat had got branded. If this represents general 
practices of the period, it is clear that the Mughal 
emperors only paid for the horses that the Mansabdar 
got branded. 

Under Aurangzeb branding of horses came to 
be very much in discount. On August 19, 1694 an 
order was issued that all Rajput Chiefs holding the 
rank of a 200061 or above need not have their horses 

1 Court Bulletin, 31-8-1703. 

Earlier on June 26, 1703 when the Superintendent of 
Branding had reported about the shortage of men in Bihar, 


orders were given to realize the excess money paid to the Man- 
sabdars. 


dogen faranara Tala vara SAB 
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branded. Later on all Mughal officials were excused 
Dagh if their ranks were above 3000.” In the south 
under the constant warfare to which the Mansabdars 
were subjected it seemed most of the higher public 
servants also got themselves excused from branding 
their horses. 

The army that the Mansabdars made available 
for imperial service was a heterogeneous collection. 
It represented a grouping together of isolated units 
rather than a well organized fighting machine. In 
1637 there were 8000 Mansabdars and 185000 horse- 
men ready for service entertained by Shah Jahan.* 
Now the 185000 horsemen owed allegiance to their 
own individual commanders and may have all been 
differently organized. When a military expedition was 
sent, its members of course acknowledged the officer 
appointed as a commander-in-chief as their leader but 
there was always a want of cohesion among the 
various leaders. Personal jealousies, mutual bicker- 
ing, difficulties about nice points of precedence many 
a time created, and added to, the difficulties of the 
Mughals. Under such conditions no team work 
could be expected. We find this illustrated in the 
Mughal expeditions sent to various parts of Bengal 
under Jahangir and in the armies sent across the 
frontier to conquer Qandahar, Balkh, and Badakh- 
shan.5 Every commander wanted to distinguish 

; Cu Bulletin, 19-8-1694. 

3 The Court Bulletins are full of such orders. 

4 Badshah Nama, Yl, 715. 

5 C£. Baharistan-i-Ghatbi and Lataif-ul-Akhabar for the quar- 


rels that disfigured the conduct of Mughal expedition to 
Qandahar and the expeditions in Bengal. 
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himself rather than make the expeditions successful. 

The numbers the Mughal emperor could bring 
into the field or did actually bring cannot be definitely 
ascertained. If the figures of Akbar's reign as given 
in the Ain ate to be our guide 138 living Mansabdars 
of 500 and above in about 1590 could have been 
asked to bring into the field a force of 2,035,850 horses. 

The amount spent by the Mughal Emperor in 
maintaining their public services cannot be easily 
estimated. Here we have to remember that Jagirs 
and the cash salaries granted to Mansabdars were not 
payment for the salaries of the public servants alone. 
The Mansabdars were paid for their military contin- 
gents as well. Taking the rates of salaries in Akbat’s 
time when the Aw was compiled Akbar's public 
servants cost the State Rs. 15,955,950 a year. 

The nature of the Mansabdar organization has 
often been misunderstood. Contemporary European 
observers discovered in the Jagirs a superficial re- 
semblance to the feudal organization of government in 
Europe and handed down the tradition that the Man- 
sabdars were great feudal nobles. As we bave already 
scen Mansabdats were nothing of the kind. They 
had no rights in the land except to collect the land 
revenue due to the State in lieu of their salaries fixed 
in cash. Their Jagirs imposed on them no other 
duties and were frequently changed. As we have 
seen above a very large number of public servants 
teceived salaties in cash. Whatever the origin, in 
its later stages a Mansab by itself did not involve any 
military duties. It was only when a public servant 
was specifically asked to maintain and was paid for a 

y 
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certain number of men that he became a military 
leader. Otherwise he was a public servant paid so 
much a month in the terms of his contract. Whereas 
feudalism created a hereditary class based on the 
accident of an ancestor having rendered some notable 
service to the monarchy, the Mughal Mansabdar was 
2 public servant paid for his own actual wotth to the 
state rather than that of some far off ancestor of his. 
Most cf the ctiticism of the system is based on this 
false analogy. 

It is customary to speak of the Mughal nobles. 
That again is due not only to the term first made 
familiar by contemporary European writers but also 
to the wrong translation of the technical terms, Amir 
and  Amit-i-Azam. The European writers were 
familiar with theit own customs where a nobility of 
birth was utilized in the service of the State in con- 
temporary Europe. Though Bernier clearly brings 
out the difference, he was more concerned with 
tracing the origins of these Mughal public servants 
than describing the system that prevailed there. 
Though the Europcan writers sometimes described 
them as nobles some of them do bring out the 
distinction between Mughal public servants and 
European nobles of the time. 

This apparent abuse of the term noble was 
magnified when Persian texts came to be translated. 
Public servants in general were divided into three 
classes, Mansabdars, Amirs, and Umrai Kabir. The 
last two classes came to be comprehended in the term 
nobles and were thus translated. It is a cortect 
literary translation but it mars the technical sense 
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involved in the two terms. If we used the modern 
terminology and called the three divisions as a Sub- 
ordinate Service, a Provincial Service, and an Imperial 
Service we would be conveying the contents of these 
terms better. In no sense did they form a nobility. 
As well call the Indian Civil Servants nobles! The 
Mughal system was averse to creating any distinctions 
by birth. As genius could not be ordinarily handed 
down by father to son, the Mughal emperors refused 
to go out of their way and recognise any rights of 
the sons to positions in the public services on account 
of the services of their fathers and relatives. Herein, 
if they departed from the contemporary European and 
Asiatic standards, they came very near modern 
methods of recruitment of the services. If there were 
no public competitive examinations, the way was 
open to talent to catch the emperors eye and find 
an opportunity to serve the State. 

Much of the criticism of the Mughal Public 
Services were inspired by wrong analogics. Some of 
the charges levelled against the system can as well be 
levelled against the organization of most public 
services in the world today. That it was not here- 
ditary, as Bernier lamented, was an advantage rather 
than a shortcoming. That the State levied a death 
duty which might sometimes amount to the con- 
fiscation of the entire estate of a Mansabdar meant 
redistribution of wealth. It has yet to be proved by 
definite examples that the descendants of any Mansab- 
dar were actually left in want as the result of the 
operation of the system of Zabti. We have already 
seen that under Akbar the surplus of the estate after 
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realizing the State due was handed over to the suc- 
cessors of the bereaved family. Jahangir repeated 
these orders. Those who lament that the Zabti made 
it impossible for a strong nobility (P?) to arise seem 
to be overlooking several important factors. A 
nobility of birth is never an unmixed blessing and it 
has yet to be proved that it would have ensured 
better results in India than it did elsewhere. Further, 
as it was, the disintegration of the Mughal Empire 
was partially due to its overmighty public servants. 
Is it contended that had they been stronger they 
would have proved more useful (to themselves or the 
Mughal Empire ?) 

Tt will have however to be admitted that the 
Mughal public servants were paid inordinately high 
salaries for a country where living was so cheap. 
Most of their allowances however were usually spent 
in the country. Whatever the land of their origin, 
the public servants made India their home. ‘The 
example of the emperor made them live in a style 
which usually made them tun into debt. Most of 
theit money was spent on their huge harems in which 
they delighted. Yet many of them were keen stu- 
dents and pattonized all sorts of studies. We have 
Bernier's employer who even in camp could not do 
without his study of Greek Philosophy. There was 
Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khana whose patronage of men 
of learning gives him a unique place among public 
servants, ancient and modern. ‘There were others 
under whose wings painting, music, dancing, atchi- 
tecture and other arts found a shelter. ‘They encour- 
aged trade and industry. If an impotted  atticle 
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caught their fancy, it was always their desire to have 
it matched here in India. Their demands kept the 
royal workshops in various parts of the country work 
overtime. They loved hunting and open sports of 
all kinds. It is true that if they had spent less on 
their harems, if they had been given less to useless 
pomp and show they might have stopped the rot that 
set in the Mughal empire. 

In the later stages several new evils appeared 
in the system. Akbar had made several experiments 
in appointing joint holders of a single office. As his 
biographer tells us the experiment was meant for 
providing a man on the spot if the governor happened 
to be called to the court or fell ill. Under Aurangzeb 
however joint commands of expeditions were used for 
the purpose of making the colleagues spy on each 
other. This sapped all sense of responsibility among 
them. Worse than this, was the system of multiple 
offices which was favoured by Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb. To begin with, the princes, but later on 
others in high favour, were appointed to hold at one 
and the same time a plurality of oflices. OF course 
they could hold some of them by appointing deputies. 
Now this blocked the path of advancement to real 
talent. When an officer was appointed to held more 
than one office he appointed as his deputies his own 
men rather than promote men of ability from among 
other public servants. Sons, brothers, or other re- 
latives wete usually appointed to discharge the 
routine duties of some of the minor offices which 
might have been thus combined. Even the initiative 
of these deputies was not given much chance. As 
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the substantive holder of the office alone was res- 
ponsible to the emperor they had to depend on him 
w for orders on every major issue rising in administra- 
| | tion. 


10. 
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THE GATHAS OF ZARATHUSTRA: 
YASNA HA 29 
By Dn. MANILAL Parer, Ph.D. 


In the whole of the Avestan literature the place 
occupied by the Gaz5as is unique. That they are, in 
the main, the dicta prophetae of Zarathuétra, and, 
admittedly, the oldest literary monument of the 
Iranian people marks them out as the most important 
texts of the Zoroastrian religion. A study of these 
texts is therefore rightly considered indispensable for 
a student of the Avesta and of comparative Religion. 
It is none the less so fot that of the Veda and of 
Linguistics owing, as is well known, to the striking 
affinities between the Gathic dialect and the Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

And yet it is sadly true that notwithstanding the 
tapid strides which have been made in the knowledge 
of Indo-Iranian philology and culture since the time 
when the Avesta first became the subject of scientific 
study and research on modern lines, the task of 
interpreting the Gathas has still remained baffling 
to the Avestan scholar. Fresh attempts, therefore, 


are permissible. In the following, I have adhered, 


as far as possible, to the principles of Gathic inter- 
pretation as enunciated by Dr. 1. J. S. Taraporewala! 


1 Proceedings, The Fifth Oriental Indian Conference, Lahore, 
1950, Vol. I, pp. 199ff. 
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Em 


in a paper read at the Fifth Indian Oriental Confer- 
ence, held at Lahore. Previous translations have 
been carefully studied and their results utilized, with 
due recognition, wherever necessary. Taking 
Geldner's text! as a basis, and bearing in mind the 
Urtext as fixed by Andteas-Wackernagel,? I have 
attempted to reconstruct the Gathic verses so that the 
metrical requirements have been met and /a tendency 
to introduce.prothetic and other vowels, to amplify 
simple vowels into diphthongs and even introduce 
wholly needless and redundant vowels in the middle 
of words? has been detected and done away with. 
In point of interpretation, though the modern philolo- 
gical methods are adopted, I have always remembered 
that the Gathas represent, in most parts, the inspired 
words of a spiritual teacher, of a Poet-Prophet. No 
prejudice, moreover, is entertained against the tradi- 
tional Pah/avi interpretations! whose value, so far as 
the Gathas are concerned, is, however, considerably 
limited. Both in the transliteration and the transla- 
tion, hypermettical and otherwise unnecessary letters 

1 Avesta, the Sacred Books of the Parsis, edited by Karl. F. 
Geldner, Stuttgart, 1896, Part I. 
... ? Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften xu Got 
tingen (Abbr. NGIVG.), Phil. Hist. Klasse, 1913, pp. 363-385. 
These pages cover Ys. 28, 29, and 32. For a brief enunciation 
of the method of Andreas-Wackernagel, see Taraporewala, ibid., 
pp. 200f. 

3 Taraporewala, sbid., p. 203. 

4For these, I have solely depended on  Bartholomae's 
Altiranisches Wörterbuch (AW.), Strassburg, 1904, and Mill’s 
Gathas, Leipsic, 1894. 

5 For a correct appreciation of the value of the Pahlavi 
interpretations, see Geldner, Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie 


(GIP.), II, $$ 42f pp. 468. 
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or words have been indicated by | |, and those 
claiming insertion on grammatical or other grounds 
are bracketed ( ). Numbers and punctuations are 
used in the transliterated text so as to facilitate the 
understanding of the translation. All the alterations 
have been fully explained in the notes. 


To come to Yasna Ha! 29, the subject-matter of 
the present study. 

The Gathas are said to be five and each one of 
these has its own name derived from the opening 
word.? The first one is called Ahbunavait? because, in 
its original form, the Abuna-Vairya® prayer formed its 
opening verse. The present arrangement, based on 
tradition, is, therefore, slightly incongruous. An- 
other incongruity in the present order of the Ahuna- 
vaiti* is, as already pointed out by Mills,® that Yasna 
Ha 29, usually put second, ought, in the fitness of 
things, to occupy the first place, while Ha 28 should 
come second. This is clearly borne out by the 
contents of both the Has. In Ha 2g it is allegorically 
reported that the ‘soul of the cow,’ personifying 
“Mother-Earth,’ approaches Ahura Mazda and com- 
plains of the terrible outrages committed on her by 
the evil-doers and the unbelievers. Thereupon, on 

1 Ha, Flaiti— “Chapter.” 
? For details, see Poure Davoud, The Gathas of Zarathushira, 
d 1927, Introduction (Eng. translation by D. J. Irani), 


? According to the traditional arrangement, Y. 27, 13. 
4 Ys. 28-34. 


5 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXI, p. 4. 
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the suggestion of Vohu Manah, Zarathustra is ap- 
pointed as the Protector by the Wise Lord. As, 
thercfore, Ha 29 deals symbolically with the prepara- 
tions in heaven for Zarathuátra's mission before he 
attained the full status of Prophet, it should naturally 
precede Ha 28 in which Zarathustra already appears 
upon earth and begins his work as Saviour. 

Every stanza (vacastasti-) of the Gatha Ahunavaiti 
consists of three lines (afswan-) each having two 
padas and 16 syllables. The caesura occurs at the 
end of the seventh syllable ; e.g. : 

1 23 4 5 6 7 S89 10 1 12 1314 1516 
at-ca gous urvd raosta | yi anaesam xsanmoné radam || 
Y. 29, gab. 
This scheme of versification reminds one of the 
Anustubh metre of the Vedas. The only difference is 
that the latter has two lines, each of the two padas 
regularly consisting of 8 syllables. That is to say, 
each verse of the Ahunavaiti is in length equal to one 
anustubh verse and a half, or to two gayatri verses. 
It is safe to contend, therefore, that both the Gathic 
and the Vedic metres are of the same Indo-Iranian 
type and have their origin in an earlier Indo-European 
tradition. 
Stanza 1: 
(v) x$maibya! gous? urvà? gorozdat : 
(b) < kahmai? ma? $war[o]zdüm? ? kot ma? 
tasaz!0 P 


(c) at mal? ae$[o]mol? hazasM, cat 


1 Cf. Meillet, Les origines indo-européens des metres grecques ; 
cf. Arnold, Vedic Metre, § 65; Childe, The Aryans, p. 5. 
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_. .(d). romol9[a]!? hi$ayals dorosI?[ca]?" tovi$?l.ca.?? 
(0) noi? moi*! vista? xáma/?6 anyo?". 
- (f) 29328 [moi]?? sasta?? vohü?* vastr(7)ya?". 


"Translation : 

To-youl the Soul? of-the-Cow? complained? : 
‘For-whom did-you-fashion? me9 ? Who’ created!’ 
me?? Passion! and! violence!4, blood-thirstiness!$, 
outrage!’ and?? force?! oppressibi8 me”. Not. for- 
me% (is there) a shepherd. other? than-you?s. 
Procure?9, therefore?8, good?! things-of-pasturage??.? 


Notes? : 

The. Ha seems to open rather abruptly, which 
strengthens the theory that the Gathas were originally 
interspersed by sections of prose pieces. So also 


1 The main abbreviations used in the notes are explained 
below :— 
Bartholomae, Chr. .. Arische Forschungen, 1-3; Halle, 
1879 (AF.). 

Die Gatha’s des Avesta, Strass- 

burg, 1905 (GA.). 
Bharucha, E. S.D. .. A Brief Sketch of the Zoroastrian 
Religion and Customs, 2nd Edi- 
tion, Bombay, 1903 (SZRC.). 


Smith, Maria W. .. Studies Zn the Syntax of the Gathas, 
2 ctc., Philadel., 1929 (Studies). 

Dhalla, M. N. .. Zoroastrian Theolog y, New York, 
1914 (ZT.). 

Geldner .. Vedische Studien (Vst.). 

Glossar-Rigueda (Gloss.). 

Grassmann _ o Wortorbuch des Rigveda (WR). 

Neisser ve o WES p 5 

Moultan , : .. Early: Zoroastrianism, London, 

3 1913 (EZ). y 

Meillet -- Trois Conférences sur les Gatha de 
P Avesta, Paris, 1925 (Troi 
Conf.). 


Other abbreviations are those commonly known, and 
given in Bartholomae's AW. 
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Smith, Stadies, p. 66. Cf. the beginning of the Ha 28. 
For the discussion of the theory, see Geldner GIP., II; 
p. 29; Bartholomae, GA., IV-V ; Meillet, Troi Conf., 
pp- 39-52. 

(a) xfmaibya—NWed. — yusmábhyam. The use of 
pl here is enigmatic. Smith's suggestion (Studies, 
$ 52) that the ‘aspects? may have been mentioned in a 
preceding prose passage, now lost, may be accepted. 
Cf. Y. 29, 104b; 32, 2 and 3 ; 34, 7 5 43, 1665435 
13¢de ; and 44, 1706. 

gous urvad—iit. ‘soul of cow.’ For various inter- 
pretations, see Dhalla, ZT., p. 44 and footnotes thereto. 
Taraporewala (M M V., p. 294), ‘in accord with the 
idea that the Gathas are spiritual, not agricultural,’ 
translates this as “Soul of Mother-Earth? Bharucha 
(SZRC., p. 48) sees in gins urvd the personification of 
the whole living world. Compare with this the Hindu 
belief that the cow represents the earth: SB. II, 2, 1, 
21; XII, 9, 2, 11. Hertel (AO., V, p. 5o) : *Lebens- 
licht. For the details of the part played by G3us 
Urvan, see Gray : The Foundations of the Iranian 
Religions, pp. 79-82. 

gaus—Ved. gős, gen. sg. of go-cow. The 
etymology of wvd is not clear; it may be from Ar. 
*(s\runan-. Jackson (GIP., TI, p. 674) derives mra 
fromvvar-to choose’: this is, in Bartholomae's 
opinion (A I”. col. 1451), wrong; so also W Z KM. 
9, 5382. However, Casartelli accepts Jackson's deriva- 
tion (see his paper in A Volume of Oriental Studies 
(pp. 127É) presented to E. G. Brown, Cambridge, 
1922). Phl. wan, MP. ravan, Skt. Tr. atma. 

gero da —impf. mid. 3 sg, \garex- “to complain,’ 
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Ved. \/garh- ‘to complain, to rebuke’ ; West Osset. i 
| yärzun “to groan? Cf. MP. gila “complain.” | 
i (D) 9wargdüm—Geldner's text has qmarüsgdüm i 
which reading has been respected by Smith, Bartho- | 
lomae and Reichelt; the last-named scholar has, i 
however, recognised -d- to be anaptytic (AE., $151). | 
That this -- is hypermetrical will be easily admitted; 
see MS. K 37. Further, cf. Andreas-Wackernagel's 
reconstruction svarzsvom: NGWG. 1913, pp. 370- | 
371. The form is s-aor. mid. 2 pl. of Véwaras- | 
“to cut, catve, fashion, give a shape to.” Etymology 
of this root is hardly traceable. Phl. Tr. britan (of 
Y. 29; 57; V. 3, 7). Cf. Ved. Vévaks- ‘to fashion, 
to catve.’ 

ki ma taat (impf. 3 sg. Y7as- ‘to hew, chop, 
fashion, shape, form,’ Ved. \//aks-)—‘who created | 
me?'—the question induces 74/4 gf (stanza 24), | 
‘the Creator of Cow,’ to reply the first question: 
kahmai ma qwargdum, cf. Bartholomae, AF. 3, 23 ; 
Andreas-Wackernagel : NGWG. 1931, p. 319. 

(c) a&fmó—(Pd. Hy. Ja. Ki). The reading adop- 
ted in Geldnet’s text and followed by Smith, Bartho- ) 
| lomae and Reichelt in their respective treatments is 
aéíamó. The hypermetrical -2- needs hardly any 
comment. The form is nom. sg. meaning “anger, 
hi passion, wrath, fury,’ from s/a&f—'to move oneself 
i quickly, Ved. Vzs-. MP. xifz, xafm (cf. Hübsch- 
mann: PS. 142) ‘anger’ ; cf. Gk. oia (BB. 4, 334; 
KZ. 29, 83 ; 30, 296) ; Lat. ira, Gk. oisiros ‘mad desire, 
frenzy’ and Lith. zis/rz (passion, ardour ate also 
quoted as cognates (Boisacq. Dictionnaire, p. 693 ; 
Walde, Worterbuch, pp. 392-3; Muller, Wörterbuch, p. 


| 
4 
I 
| 
| 
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162; Walde-Pokorny, Wörterbuch, i, 106-7. Phl. Tr. 
ésm (cf. Hübschmann, PS. 142); Skt. Tr. krodha- m., 
kopa- m., dmarsa- m., Ropalu- adj. 

hazas. cī—neu. nom. sg. ‘violence, force? : Ved. 
sdhas- neu. The substantive is formed from vbag- 
‘to lay hold of, to get possession of’; Ved. sah, 
Gk. skheés, isko-. 

(7) Nos. 17 and zo are superfluous on metrical 
grounds; that 4 (17) before bisaya is unnecessary is 
further clear from the fact that the verbal preposition 
4 (No. 11) stands already at the beginning of the 
sentence—which is its proper place; see, for instance 
Y. 31, 8d; 31, 13f; cf. Andreas-Wackernagel z/4., 1931, 
pp. 317-318; and Geldner's Footnote to his text: 
‘according to metre Aisaya should be restored, It 
would therefore be more appropriate to dispense 
with @ (No. 17) and zz (No. 20) than to propose the 
elimination of ramd, declaring it to be an old gloss 
(Bartholomae, A W., col. 1528; Reichelt, AR., p- 
186; Smith, Studies, p. 66). 

ramo— mas. nom. sg. ‘cruelty, blood-thirstiness,” 
occurs only twice in the Gathàs: here and in Y. 
48, 7. Phl. Tr. arask (cf. Y. 48, 7) ‘envy’ ; Skt. Tr. 
irsyalu manusyab ; irsyalub. Bartholomae (4AF. col. 
1528) is not certain about the etymology of the word 
(cf. Geldner, KZ. 30, 531). Hertel (AO., V, P- 50), 
however, asserts that zama-, rowa- belongs to rāna- 
“fighter,” cf. Ved. rána- ‘battle.’ 

bisaya—perf. act. 3 sg. haya, \/ha(y)- ‘to chain 
up, bind, fetter’; with a: ‘to Oppress, to harass’ : 
Ved. vso- (sydti ; sisdya ; sitdh). On the Avestan base 
haya- and the Vedic base sya-, see Bartholomae, IF., 


9 
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10,197. Cf. MP. gwíayad ‘he opens.’ 

daraíf—fem. nom. sg. ‘assault, outrage, from 
Vdars- “to dare, Ved. \/dbrs-, cf. Ved. inf. adhrse. 
Phl. Tr. darritar ; Skt. Tx. darayita and explanation : 
yo me jivavighatakam kurute. 

tavis—(used only here) fem. nom. sg. ‘force, 
brutality,’ cf. 720747 “physical strength. Phl. Tr. 
tirftar-, Skt. Tx. stenah. Meillet (Journ. des Sav. 1902, 
388) sees in favised a graphic mutilation of */ayused 
(from #iyu- ‘thief’). But Bartholomae differs (AW, 
col. 649). 

(f) Itis proposed—first by Andreas-Wackernagel 
(ibid., 1913, p. 371), then followed by Smith (Studies, 
p. 67)—that to suit the metrical requirements 294 be 
amended as af. This is, however, unnecessary. On 
the other hand we have to eliminate woi (No. 29) 
which has been mistakenly inserted under the in- 
fluence of the Pada (e). 

Cf. Vr. 15, 1: *varax yatam. ca isa vohu vas- 
trya. 

sasta—s-aot. act. 2 pl. of r/sand- ‘to create, 
procure. Geldner (BB. 14, 28): ./sand- ‘to make’; 
Hertel (AO., V, p. 50) : ‘to radiate,’ ‘beam’ (‘strahlen’). 


Stanza 2: 


(a) ada! tasa? gous? porosa/! 

(P) a$om?: kaga® toi? gavoi? ratus? 

(c) hyatt® him! datal? xéayantol? 

(d) hada" vastra!* gaodayol9 gwax£o ?1? 

(e) kom!* hoi!? usta?? ahurom?! 

(f) ys? drogvo.d[e]bif? ^^ a&&[o]mom?! 
vadayoi/?5. 
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Translation : 


Thereupon! the Creator? of-the-Cow* asked* 
Righteousness*: How? (is it with) thy? (protecting-) 
judge? (?) for the-Cow? so-that!? (You as her) posses- 
sors? shall-give!? her!!, along-with! pastures,!? cattle- 
tending!$ care!?? Whom!$ would-You-want?? for- 
heri? (as) a Master?! who?? might-repel?? Passion” 
(etc.) together-with-the-wicked?32^* 


Notes : 

(a) ada—Ned. ddba; Phi. Tr. Angah. 

fafa—nom. sg. ‘creator, from wras, cf. my 
note on Zasat in stanza 1 (b).—Thete is no unanimity 
among the Avestan scholars, as yet, as regards the 
exact significance of gau tasan and gaus urvan, c£. Dhalla 
ZT. pp. 44f. Some interpret gau Zasan as the personi- 
fication of the creative energy of Ahura Mazda 
Himself, that is to say, they identify $244 tasan with 
Ahuta Mazda (for references, see Jackson, GIP. II, 
633; Moultan, EZ. p. 347). Others see in gf tasan 
an independent creator of animal life—separate from 
Ahura Mazda (cf. particularly Bartholomae AF. 3, 
25-29; AW. s.vv., GA., Anhang, s.vv.; Reichelt 
AR. p. 186). There are also some who, as they 
view the cow as a symbol of the earth, take gams 
lasan and gaus urvan as representing the entire universe 
(cf. Haug, Essays, p. 148).—The word occurs thrice 
in the Gathas : 29, 2; 31, 9; and 46,9; and it has 
been shown by Smith (Studies, § 70) that gous tasan, 
as the term for a specific expression of Ahura’s 
creative power exercised in the creation of the herd, 
should be identified with Ahura Himself. 
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(b) kagī—Andreas-Wackernagel (ibid, 1931, p. 
320): kua according to scriptio plena of the Younger 
Avesta. Ved. Ratha also is recast from *&uthd; only 
thus can its accent be explained (ibid, 1914, p. 32). 

ratuí—nom. sg. mas. This is one of the most 
important, and at the same time difficult, technical 
terms of the Avestan Weltanschauung. Bartholomae 
(AW. coll. 14978), in discussing the word as used 
in the Gāthās, translates it “judex, Richter, Schied- 
srichter" as against a)#—“Gerichtsherr.” Andreas- 
Wackernagel translate it "Anordnung" but with- 
out giving any reasons. Nor is J. Hertcl's recent 
discussion of Av. rau aratu-, aratu-, Wed. riú- 
(AO. 1933, Vol. V, p. 41ff.) very helpful. He trans- 
lates it (p. 51) "Ausstrahler- des Herrschafts-und 
Siegesfeuers’”=“Schutzherr.” For want of a better 
suggestion I have rendered it as “a (protecting) 
judge."— ratu- and apura- of this stanza correspond to 
ahu- and ratu- in st. 6. 

(cy data—sec. pers. pl. imperative of ./da- 
‘to give,’ Ved. \/dd-. Therefore xSayanto (ftom \/xsi- 
‘to tule, to possess’) “You who ate possessots.’ 
Reichelt (AR. p. 186) translates the whole question 
thus: ‘Hast thou a Judge (appointed) for the ox, 
that Ye (the number changes, Asa and other Gods 
being addressed) may yield (to it) besides its fodder 
anxious care? Smith (Szudies, p. 66, n. 5) takes 
xsayanto as a generalisation of the specific ratus (‘a 
judge’), “believing this to be a possible explanation 
of the otherwise puzzling change from the sg. /0/ 
to pl. data xsayanto.”’ 

(d) badī—adv. ‘with’ from Idg. *ham- ‘one’— 


A ra an Sg DSA 
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| Ved. saba adv. (note also its use as a preposition in 
| Ved. sadhdsinti etc.); Oss. dd ‘with.’ 
| z—acc. pl. neut. ‘pastures.’ Smith (Szudies, 
p. 66) takes it “as the noun of agency rather than 
as the abstract noun.” Bartholomae (AW. col. 1413) 
connects this word with an Aryan base *wdf- ‘to go 
to pastures (in search of fodder of creepers)’, “to 
| lead to the pastures and watch thereon’ (Paul, ID. 
| 537). C£ Old High German weda, Modern German 
weide. . See Noreen UL, 211; Brugmann, Grandriss P, 
504. Skt. tr. palanam, abarah, patayita. 
gaodaya—adj (here acc. sg. n.), gao+dayah- (from 
v/da( y)- ‘to tend,’ cf. Ved. dhinéti), Ved. sódhayas- 
A adj. ‘cattle-tending.’—Phl. tr. gospandan dahisn; Skt. tr. 
Losrstivyavasayi. 
waxfah—acc. sg. neut. lit. “zeal, activity, agility,’ 
here, therefore, ‘care’; from ./dwaks-. Wed. trdksas- 
neut. Phl. tr. Zuxfa&m; tuxsak; Skt. tr. vyavasayata. 
vyavasdyah, vyavasayi. 
(e) usté—impf. act. 2 pl. vvas- “to wish,’ Ved. 
Vuas-. Smith (Studies, p. 66) takes it “as the common 
adverb (AW. col. 417), referring to the desire of the 
herd-soul expressed in the last line of Stanza 1.” 
(f) dragvo.dbis—instr. pl. in a sociative sense: 
Reichelt HA. $446 b, B; AR. p. 186. Both Bartho- 
lomae and Reichelt translate the word as “the com- 
panions of Drug.” “In the Gagas ‘Companion of 
Drug’ is often found referring to some definite 
character known to the hearers, an unbelieving 
prince (as in Y. 32, 5) or prophet (as in Y. 32,14)”; 
Reichelt AR. p. 186. Smith (Srudies, $26): “The | 


reverse of human asa- is drug-. It expresses antagonism 


vastr 
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to the divine order and represents what is conttary, | 
out of harmony, untrue, false. I have rejected the 

usual translation ‘lie’? becaue of its specific English 

" connotations and have preferred ‘wickedness,’ 

defined as ‘departure from the tules of divine law’ 

(Websters New International Dictionary, 1914, S.V.) | 
The dragvant- is the ‘wicked man,” the opposite of the 

asavan—.” 

pall | vadayoit—opt. 3 sg. of the base vadaya- of ./vdd- | 
(See Reichelt AR. p. 260; Bartholomae AW., Col. | 
1410; GIP. I, $144 p. 81), ‘to thrust off, to repel.” Cf. | 
Gk. othté, Ned. \/badh--—Skt. tr. yo......tadandm 
datte; Phl. tr. Xé.........xaniin dabit. 


Stanza 3: | 
(a) ahmai! asa? noi? sar[o]jal | 
(b) advae$6? gavoi9 paiti"-mrava/? : 
(c) avaéSam® noi/i? viduyct 


gh a e a Beni 
(d) ya? $avaite?? àdrong!^ orogvanhd". | 
(e) hatam!® hyo!” aojiśtō!8 | 
(f) yahmai,? zavong29, jima?! koroduéa?. | 

| 


Translation : 


not? a helper* (who is) unhostile? to-the-Cow®. One- 

does-not-know!9- how!? the high!5 amongst-them? 
treat? the lowly. The strongest!$ of-the-beings!e | 
(is) he!” to-whom!*, at call?? I go?! with-succour?? d 
Q)... j 


Notes : 


To-him! Righteousness? replied?-5: “(There is) | 
| 


E 
| 
There is no great difficulty in explaining the j 
individual words of the stanza but its sense is far | 
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from being clear. It is natural to expect this verse 
to contain Aga’s reply to the inquiries made by the 
Creator of the Cow in the previous stanza but it is 
hard to determine the logical sequence between the 
first four padas a-d and the last two. Nor is Bartho- 
lomae’s attempt to put the last two padas e-f in the 
Creator's mouth very successful. 

(a) sarja—nom. sing. of sargan- m. ‘helper. 
Bartholomae (AW. col. 1566) connects it with an 
Idg. base *xa/g- (with this Goth. bilpen is to be con- 
nected, just as Ksl. vryga with Goth. wairpan). The 
Afgh. post-position sarah “together with,” which was 
originally a noun (Trump, Grammar of the Pasto, 294), 
is also related to sar- in sarja (Andreas-Wackernagel, 
ibid, 1931, p. 320). 

(c) avaéfam—gen. pl. of the demonstrative base 
ava-, signifies here mankind in general and goes with 
the last two words in (7). Bartholomae, Reichelt and 
Smith connect it with 4077 viduyé but that is hardly 
acceptable, cf. Andreas-Wackernagel, /bjd., 1931, p. 
320. 

vidnye—inf. of \/vid-, Ved. rid, ‘to know.’ 

(d) ya—here adverbially used, ‘how.’ 
favaite—pres. mid. 3 pl. of sy, Ved. wcyd- ‘to 
move oneself,’ “to deal,’ “to act.” MP. savad ‘he goes.’ 

ddrang—acc. pl. m. of adra- adj. Ved. ddhrd- adj. 
‘lowly,’ ‘dependant, “mean. Etymology of the 
wotd is uncertain. 

arafva iho nom. pl. m. of arasva-, Ved. rsvd- adj. 
‘high,’ ‘noble.’ 

(f) xavang—Bartholomae ( AW., coll. 1668 f.) and 
Reichelt (AR., p. 186) take this form as a loc. sing. 
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of time both here and in Y. 28, 3 in preference to a 
possible acc. pl. of *wara- (Ved. Adva- m., cf. RV. 
I, 183, 5). Here in Y. 29, 3 the accusative for the 
verb jiwa is, according to Bartholomae, already im- 
plied in the dative yahmai. 
jima—subjunctive used in the future sense, cf. 

Reichelt, AE. $646. 

` Keredusa—instr. sg. of Raradus-. Etymology and 
exact meaning of the word are obscure to me. 
Bartholomae (AW. Col. 467) takes it as a neuter 
noun meaning ‘protection, help, aid’ and compares 
it with Ved. chardis- neuter, “protection, protecting 
army, Goth. s&/dus (cf. Bartholomae Studien 2, 58; 
Oldenberg ZDMG. 55, 312). As to the difference in 
anlaut, Bartholomae compares Ved. cbavi- “skin,” Gk. 
skiitos, Goth. skauda and Gk. ki tos, Lat. cutis, OHG. 
hit.—Pahl. tt. hac astan dn óxómundtar kë à an pa 
xvanisn rasēt à Rartarih (Skt. tr. Rartrive).—As regards 
the instrumental case being used in this manner, cf. 
RV. I, 39, 7: gdntd nuudg uo "vasa as against RV. 
VII, 9, x : à niindm...gantam dvase. 


Stanza 4: 
(a) [mazdat sax'àr[o]? mairiáto? 
(b) yat zi* vavorozoi? pairi?. cigi/$. 
(c) daévaié.ca!9 ma&(i)yaist.ca1? 
(d) ya. caM var[o]éaite!$ aipits, cigizt?] 
(e) hvo!? viciro!? ahurd29; 
(f) aa [ns]?? anha/? yaga?! hyö? vasa/25, 


Translation : 


[The Wise (Lord)! (is) most-mindful-of3 plans (P)? 
which‘, indeed’, were-performed? in the past?-8 both!¢ 
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by-the-daévas® and!? by-men!! and! which! shall- 
be-petformed?® in the future!6-17], He,18 the Lord,20 
(is) the decider;!® therefore?! let-it-be?3 as-24 He% 
shall-will.?5 


Notes : 


The portion (z)-(7) does not vety well fit in the 
expected reply of Asa; therefore, perhaps, it does not 
originally belong to this stanza. 

(a) sax'ár—acc. pl. neuter. The ending -3 
given in Geldner's text is superfluous on metrical 
grounds. Both the etymology and the meaning being 
obscure to me, I have followed Battholomae (AIF. 
Col. 1569): ‘plan’, ‘plot’; from Vsah-; lit. “pro- 
clamation (of an intention, plan)."—Pahl. tr. saxe- 
anan. Skt. tr. vacasdm—Roth connected sanxrara 
with Ved. sasvdr "secretly! (ZDMG. vol. 25, p. 5) but 
Bartholomae rejected it (AF. III, 37). 

(D) vaverexoi—perfect. mid. 3 pl. of Vvaraz- “to 
work,’ “perform,” ‘carry out.’ 

pairi—formerly,’ ‘in the past.’ This cannot be 
equated with the Ved. pári ‘about,’ ‘round,’ On the 
other hand, this is the same as gAv. para, yAv. paro 
‘before,’ ‘formerly,’ Ved. pura and purdh, The forma- 
tion of pair? from para is due to the influence of the 
antithetic aipi (No. 16) ‘subsequently’ ‘later on" ‘in 
the future’ (Andreas-Wackernagel, ibid, 1951, p. 320). 

(d) varsaité—s-aot. subj. 3 sg. mid. of paras, 

(e) viciré—nom. sg. of vi-cira-adj. ‘deciding’ 
‘decider, from ./&i- (Ved. ei) with vi ‘to decide’ 
‘to distingusih.’ Cf. Ved. micrd-adj.—Bartholomae 
(AW. col. 1438) gives MP. vayir as a cognate but that 

10 
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is untenable as has been shown by Andreas-Wacker- 
nagel (ibid., p. 320): the word wairis from \/ver-, 
Skt. \/vac-, and literally means ‘a spokesman.’ 

(f) No 22 [wa] is clearly superfluous on metrical 


grounds. 


Stanza 5: 
(a) att và? ustanais? ahvat 
(b) zastaig® frinomna® ahurai? a9— 
(c) m5? urvà!? gau$,1lcal? azyali— 
(d) hyat mazdam!? dvaidi!6 forasabyo!" : 
(e) ndiz!8 orozojyoi!? frajyaitis?? 
(f) noi/? féuyent&?? drogvasu?! pairi”. 


Translation : 

(The Soul of Cow speaks:) “Sol, are* (we) 
praying? to You?, with-hands? upstretched? towards? 
Ahura”, —(we, namely,) my? soult? and! (that) of-the- 
pregnant? cow!,—while™ (we) move! Mazda!’ for 
instructions!?: Never!8 (may there be) tyranny?? 
unto the right-living!?; nor?! unto (our) shepherd?? 
(though) amongst-the wicked?! (who are) on-all- 
sides?4.? 


INotes : 


(a) va—Geldner prefers va (6 mss.) to vå Je 
K5, Pt4, Par, Mf. 1). Bartholomae and Reichelt take 
vd as an emphatic particle. Smith (Studies, p. 67) and 
Taraporewala (The First three Chapters of Gatha 
Abunavaiti, Sanj Vartaman Annual, 1929) translate it 
as ‘indeed’ 'verily)—I take » acc. pl. ‘you’ as an 
object to ahva......frinamna, cf. Andreas—Wacker- 
nagel, /bid., 1913, p. 372. 
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abva—impf. act. 1 du. of Vah-, Ved. Vas-, “to be.’ 

(b) frinamna—adjectival pres. part. mid. of 
Vtri-, Ved. \/ pri-, ‘to please’ “to please a deity with 
praise’ ‘to pray.’ 

(c) ms—possessive adj. nom. sg. masc. 

az ya—gen. sg. of az% adj. f. “carrying, preg- 
nant," Ved. ab/- f. Leumann EW. 30; Oldenberg 
Rgveda, on IX, 77, 3; Geldner VSZ. 3, 55, and Gloss; 
Neisser WR. s.v. Nigh IL, rr places abi amongst 
Zondmani. 

(d) dvaidi—pres. med. x dual. Bartholomae 
derives the form from ./4dav- “(sich) drängen,” 
Ved. /dbz-; but that is hardly possible, as shown by 
Andreas-Wackernagel (ébid., 1931, p. 320 £). Ac- 
cording to the latter, the root appears to be dz, Ved. 
da-, dha-. In RV. wdba- (with personal accusative 
and objective dative) means “to induce a person to 
do (something). 

ferasábyó—dat. pl. of fera-sab-£. Bartholomae 
(AW. col. 1002) takes this form as abl. pl. (so also 
Reichelt, AR. p. 187) as used for instr. pl. and 
Reichelt (AE. $428) explains -byo for -b;f as syncret- 
ism. This is unnecessary:a form in -2yó cannot 
have an instrumental significance. The form is 
clearly dative pl. (‘dative of purpose’: Smith, Studies, 
p. 67). The substantive is from wsab- with fra 
‘to teach’ ‘instruct’ “reveal,” cf. Y. 28, 11, and 45, 6. 
The meaning of the word is, therefore, “teaching, 
‘instruction’ “revelation (of knowledge); and not 
‘Bitte’ (Bartholomae), nor ‘entreaties’ (Reichelt, Tara- 
porewala, Sanj-Vartaman Annual 1929). 
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(€) frajyditif-nom. sg. f. ‘harm’ ‘tyranny’ 
‘destruction,’ from y jya- “to debilitate’ (cf. Skt. jinati 
‘he becomes aged’) with /ra.—Skt. tr. prakrsta banib. 

(f) drawas pairi—dragvash «*dragvas-su. «drag- 
vat-st, loc. plu. m. The construction appears to 
be rather strange as pairi in Indo-Iranian does not 
appear to have been used with a locative, cf. 
Delbrück, Vergl. Synt. I, 711f. Bartholomae (AF. 
3, 15; GA. p. 7) and Reichelt (AR. p. 187) see here 
an ablative sense : “from (the hands of) the compan- 
ions of Drzg;” but there is no reason why we should 
take the loc., for abl., cf. also Andteas-Wackernagel, 
ibid., 1931, p. 321. 

Stanza 6 : 

(a) aż! avaoca/? ahuro? 

(D) mazdá* vidvà9 vafüs9 vyanaya’ : 

(c) noi/8 aéva® ahü!? vistoli 

(d) naēdā!? ratu$!3 a$3/4-ci/19 hacal6, 

(e) aft? zil$ Qwal? f$uyantae?0, ca?l 

(f) vastr(i)yai??. ca? Owor[a] sta tataóa.?5 

Translation : 

Thereupon! spoke? the Wise Lord3, Omniscient®, 
Wonderful® by- (in His) soul”: “Indeed,® not? a 
master,’ not-yet! a (protecting) judge? (has been) 
found! merely! through!$ (the arrangements of) 
Righteousness.4 For? surely,!8 thee!® the Creator? 
hath—fashioned®® for ^ both?! those-that-noutish- 
cattle?? and? those-that-find-pastures?? (for them)." 


Notes : 
(2) avaocat—pluperfect 3 sg. act. Vvak-, Ved. 
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Vrac- “to speak.” Geldner has 2 vaocat and 2 has been 
explained by Bartholomae, Reichelt and Smith as 
nom. sg. of a-pronoun. But that is not the case, 
see Andreas-Wackernagel's note (ibidi, 1931, p. 321) 
. in translation: “In consideration of the strange 
ascit in Y. 46, 18 it seems to us at least hazardous to 
take here 3 as a nom. sg. of a base a- “self? which is 
morphologically extremely impossible. (Cf. Sommer, 
IF. 30, 394). It is natural to assume an augment-form 
here.” 
(P) vafiis—acc. sg. adj. Ved. vápus-. For Av. 
f- = Ved. -p- cf. bufx"afa (Y. 57, 17): Ved. 
susva ba (Bartholomae, AW. coll. 1862f.). Ved. 
vdpus- is used both as a neuter noun and an adj. So 
in the Gathas, too. Here it is more appropriate 
to take it as an adj. despite Andreas-Wackernagel’s 
preference for a noun (ibid, 1931, p. 321). In Y. 
48, 9c itis a noun. In RV. II, 3, 7, as jointly pointed 
out by these two scholars, we read ddivyd Pófara...... 
vidistara..... wapistara where vidis- and vdpus- have 
been coordinated as attributes of a divine being. 
My interpretation is influenced by this striking 
similarity. Ved. vapss- as an adj. means ‘wonderful’ 
‘exquisitely beautiful,’ and as a noun ‘brilliant form? 
‘wonderful appearance.'—H. W. Bailey’s recent inter- 
pretation of this word as “destructions” (Pavri Oriental 
Studies, pp. 25£) is unacceptable. 
wyanaya—instr. sg. of vyand-£. Bartholomae (AW. 
col. 1478) translates it as “wisdom,” without however 
being sure of the meaning or the etymology of the 
word. According to Andreas-Wackernagel (bid., 19315 
p. 322) vydnd-(vyona) belongs to Turfan wra, older 
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viyan and MP. jan; it therefore means ‘soul.’ 

(c) visté—perf. part. pass. of ./vaed- ‘to find’ 
‘discover,’ Ved. \/vid- ‘to obtain.’ 

(f) &würffa—identical with Ved. tdstd “the 
heavenly Creator,’ as already mentioned by Justi 
(Handbuch, 142). For Ved. -s from -5f-, see 
Wackernagel, Aj. Gram. I, 270 $234'. “Auffällig 
ist die dunkle Färbung der Wurzelsilbe, da doch ig. 
er zugrunde liegt. Aber bei coret : ai. kár aus ig. 
-ger-t liegt ganz derselbe Fall, bei dorfo? Y. 49, 2c 
aus ig. dhérst wenigstens etwas ähnliches vor. Vgl. 
coisa cots coist moist, wo überall der Dipthong sicher 
auf indogerm. ei zurückgeht.” (Andreas-Wacker- 
nagel, ibid., 1931, p. 322). 


Stanza 7 : 


(a) tam! azütoi$? ahuro? 

(PF) magrom* ta$a/? asa? hazao$o" 

(c) mazda? gavoi? xévidom!9-cat 

(4) [hvo.]'? urusaéibyo!? sponto'4 sasnaya.!9— 
(e) kas!9-te!?, vohü!$ mananha,19 

(f) yə” 1% dàya/? 5oàva?? martaéibyo 224, 


Translation : 


The Wise® Lord?, of-one-will" with Righteous- 
ness®, has-created9 for the Cow? that! Sacred-Word4 
of butter? andil milk!? for (the use of) those-who- 
would-protect? (her);—(He) the Holy through- 
(His)-Law.5—(The Soul of Kine speaks:) “Who! 
(is that Protector) of thine,!” O Good!8 Mind,19 who?0 
shall, indeed," grant?? us-two?* (protection) from 
(the tyranny of) men? ?” 
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we 


Notes : 


This is one of the most difficult verses af the 
Gathas, and is variously interpreted by scholars. The 
most recent translation is that of Dr. I. J. S. Tarapore- 
wala (Pavri Oriental Studies, pp. 462-466) whose inter- 
pretations ate eminently governed by religious ideas. 
— The first part (a-d), in my opinion, is spoken by 
Vohu Manah, the last part (e-f) by the soul of Kine. 

(a) #om— The demonstrative might suggest that 
a prose passage had preceded; cf. Smith, Studies, p. 
68 n; Bartholomae, GA., pp. 11£, Anm. 6. 

azitois—gen. sg. of aati- fem. ‘butter’ ‘sacrificial 
butter,’ cf. Ved. duéi-‘offering.’ Bartholomae 
CAIV., col. 344) is incorrect in assuming that the 
word refers to the flesh of cattle as a source of food 
for men. ‘The origin of such a preposterous assump- 
tion of Bartholomae is, as pointed out by Dr. Tara- 
porewala (ébid., p. 463), in the Pahlavi version of the 
passage. No doubt, 277 in the Pahlavi writings and 
other later works like Vendidad signified ‘fat’; Al- 
beruni’s Chronology of Ancient Nations (Sachau’s transla- 
tion, p. 224) makes mentions of a feast az(u)aa&andxvar, 
‘feast of fat and bread,’ that took place in the seventh 
month of the Khowarezmians (Andreas-Wackernagel, 
ibid., 1931, p. 322; Gauthiot Mém. Soc. ling., 19, 129£.). 
But in the Gathas, the word decidely means ‘sacrificial 
butter.” Dr. Taraporewala translates it as "sacrifice." 

(D) ma§rem—acc. sg. of magra- masc. Ved. 
mantra- ‘sacred formula’ ‘sacred word.—Here the 
‘sacred word’ is only alluded to. It is, in Dr. Tara- 
porewala's opinion, the Abana-Variya prayer. 
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haxaoso—nom. sg. of hazaosa-adj. Ved. sajésa- adj. 
“of one will?—Pahl. tr. pa bam dasisnih. 

(c) xsvidem—acc. sg. of xsvid- m. “milk.” Dr. 
Tataporewala prefers “sweetness” (of the Mother- 
Eatth).—In view of its close connection with and 
its having the same case as dx#fi-in other places in 
the Avesta (see Bartholomae AW. col. 562), Andreas- 
Wackernagel suggest (/bid., 1931, p. 322) that here 
there is either laxity of construction, viz. xfvidaz for 
xsvid (gen. sg.) after magram, or the ending is 
defectively written and a gen. pl. xsvidim is to be 
taken for granted on the analogy of the Vedic plurals 
Jáyamsi, payobhib. 

(d) No. 12 hv seems to be an interpolation or to 
have been unconsciously inserted by the copyist under 
the influence of exactly the same pada in the next 
verse. Bartholomae compounds it with arusaéibyo 
and derives it from ./xar- ‘to eat,’ hence the 
compound Avo-wru? would mean ‘those that crave 
nourishment.’ But Dr. Taraporewala (‘bid., pp. 464f.) 
has conclusively shown that such a consttuction hardly 
suits to the context and to the spirit of the Gathas, 

urusaéibyo—dat. pl. of arufya- m., a difficult 
word. Vedic zrzsyz (RV. VI, 44, 7) is taken to mean 
“with desire to protect” (Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, p. 218). Y have therefore translated 
the word hete as “for those-who-would-protect (the 
cow)" Dr. Taraporewala translates it "unto (His) 
helpers.” 

(f) #—Barthol, (AW. coll. 1 54f.) takes this as an 
acc. du. of the demonstrative pronoun ay-(weak grade). 
But it seems rather to be an enclitic of asseveration 
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as Bartholomae himself (AIV. col. 362) takes it to be 
in Y. 31, 22 and 53, 6. See also Dr. Taraporewala, 
ibid., p. 466. 

sedva—for want of a better suggestion, I have 
accepted the meaning “us-two” given by Roth, 
Bartholomae and Andreas-Wackernagel (ibid,, 1931, 
p. 322). Dr. Taraporewala teads the word as avd 
(acc. pl. neut. of ava») and translates it “help.” 


Stanza 8: 
(a) a(y)ém! moi? ida? vistot 
(b) yə n39 aé&vO? sasnas güusata? : 
(c) Zaraguétrol? spitàmo.1t 
(d) hv0!? no!? mazda! vaátil? a£3j16-c317 
(e) car[»]koro8ra!8 sravayenhe!? 
(f) hyaz?? hoi?! hud[o]mam? 2 d(i)yāi?3 vax[s]- 
$rahya?4, 

Translation : 

“This-onel here? has-been-found! for me?, who’, 
alone”, has-listened® to ouré teachings? : Zarathué- 
tral? Spitàma.! Hel?, O Wise! (Lord), is willing’ 
for usi? and" for Righteousness!® to proclaim?’ 
duties!8, Therefore??, to him?! shall-be-given** 
sweetness?? of speech”. 


Notes: 


Vohu Manah speaks. 
(a) visto—perf. part. pass. of rid- Ved. yvid- 
‘to find,’ ‘obtain.’ See Gray, JAOS., 21, 2, 115. 
(D) Do DE mid. 3 sg. \/gaos- “to hear 
‘listen to,’ Ved. V ghus- “to resound.’ 
(c) spitdmo—nom. sg. Cf. arsdma- an old Persian 
II 
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name of a person : both appear to have a postposition 
-ama  (Andreas-Wackernagel ibid 1931, p. 523) 
Spitima was Zaxathustta’s family-name and might 
mean “most white one;" cf. Skt. fveta-tama. ‘The 
name is found also in Median environs in connection 
with the royal house (Ktesias, Pers. 2) and is referred 


to in Babylonian records of the time of Dareius II. 


(cf. A. T. Clay, Business Document of Murasbm Sons 
pp., Philadelphia, 1912, 25). For further references, 
see O. G. von Wesendonk’s recent book, Das Welt- 
bild der Iranier, Munich, 1933, p. 59. 

(e) ear&arográ—acc. pl. of carkaragra- neut., from 
the intensive base of »/kar- ‘to do’ ‘act.’ Cf. Ved. car- 
kftya- adj., and other intensive forms of V kar. 
Bartholomae (AW. col. 582) translates the word as 
‘thought’ but the idea of ‘duty’ suits better than 
that of ‘thought’ both in point of meaning and Zoroas- 
trian doctrines; see Gray, /.c.; Smith, Studies, p. 68n. 

Sravayenhé—inf. of the causative of \/sru- “to 
hear,’ Ved. \/sra-. Here the inf. is used as an object, 
see Reichelt, AE., $707. 

(f) hudmim—acc. sg. of hudma- masc. “sweetness,” 
Ved. svadmdn—masc. (from Indog. *sudma-). 

d@)yai—inf. of \/da-, Ved. \/da- ‘to give,’ “grant.” 

vaxtrahyd-gen. sg. of vaxóra-neut., Skt. vaktra- 
neu. “mouth, speech" from \/vak- ‘to speak. Pahl. 
Tr. gowisn—For the expression hudwim......vaxrahya 
cf. Ved. suddmanam vacdb, RV. II, 21, 6. 


Stanza 9: . 


(a) al cà? gdus? urvat raostá5: 
(b) ya® anaéSom? x$anmone? rádom? 
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(e) vàcom!? noro$!! asürahya!2— 

(2) y993 ma! vas[o] mi! *1$319-xéa9ri(iyo)m?"l 
(e) kada!? yava1? hvo?? anhaz21 

(f) yə? hoi?? dada/?* zastava/?5 avo?26 


Translation : 


And? thereupon! the Soul! of Kine? bewailed5: 
“O that? I-should-suffer a powerless? ptotector?, the 
voice of a weak!? mant: —T, who,l3 in fact,16 want19 
a mightylê-rulerl? | When, (if) ever!9 shall he?2? 
be, who?* shall-give** him?3 strong-armed?? suc- 
cour p26 


Notes : 


(v) raostī—s-aor. mid. 3 sg. of Yraod-, Ved. 
Vrud- “to weep’ ‘lament’ ‘bewail. 

(D) xs¢nmoné—inf. in the conjunctive sense, 
(Bartholomae AW., col. 554) of \*xsen-, Ved. 
Vksam- ‘to put up with’ ‘suffer’ ‘permit.’ For the 
change of -7 from -x and for the form see Bartho- 
lomae, GIP., I, 1; $68, p. 27 and Ae. $258, zc 
respectively. 

radam—acc. sg. of rāda- masc. (protector ‘care- 
taker’ ‘provider’ from \/rdd-‘to prepare, cf. Ved. 
Vradh-, Slav. raditi ‘to take cate.’ 

(d) isd-xSaSriyon—Geldner has Aw separated 
from xjarzz. But, as Bartholomae (AI. col. 375) 
has pointed out, #f@ stands opposite to andèsam and 
xSadriyam to neras astrahya; therefore it is more 
appropriate to take both the words as forming one 
compound Za.xsaðriya- “a mighty ruler."—The 
younger form of xvadviya-is Ser which has been 
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preserved as a title of princes in the eastern provinces 
of Iranian language (Andreas-Wackernagel, ¿bid., 1951, 
p. 323). 

(e) yavà—here adverb, originally instr. (or loc.) 
sg. of yav-neut. “duration.” 


Stanza 10: 
(2) yazomi aéibyo? ahüra? 
(b) aogōt data? asa? x$agrom"-ca? 
(c) avaz? vohü!? mananhal 
(d) yal? hu$[o]iti$i(-ca)'^ ramam!9-ca!6 daz” 
(e) azomi$-ciA19 ahya?? mazda?! 
(f) s(u)wam?? moühi? paorvi(iya)m?* vae- 
dəm”. 


Translation : 

*(Do) You! for them,? O Lord?, give? (him) 
strength* through Righteousness®, and8 that? power? 
through Good!? Mind," by which! he-shall-found!? 
good-dwelling-places!® and!4-16 tranquillities!®, 18, 
on-my-part!®, have recognised?? Thee, O Wise- 
one?!, as-the-chief* provider? of this thing.?0" 

Notes : 


The soul of kine continues, 

(d) No. 14 has been inserted to meet the metrical 
requirements. 

busitis—ace. pl. of bu-Siti-, Ved. su-ksiti-£., “good 
dwelling-places.”” 

ramam—acc. pl. of V raman- neut. ‘peace’ ‘quiet 
‘tranquillity,’ from Vram-, Ved. N/ram-, ‘to test? 

(f) monbi—s-aor, mid. 1 sg. of \/man-, Ved. 
V man- “to think’ ‘recognise.’ 
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vatdam——acc. sg. of vaéda- masc. fobtainer' “pro- 
vider, from Nvid- ‘to find’ ‘obtain. Cf Ved. 
védas- neut. ‘possession’ (Grassmann, WR. col. 1353). 


Stanza 11: 
(a) kuda! a$om? vohu?-cat 
(b) mano? x$agrom-cà? a#$ mà? [m]asal? 
(c£) yüzsmH mazda fraxénonel? 
(d) mazoil^ magail? a19 paiti!"-zan[a]nta!$. 
(e) ahura!? nà?9 nà?! avar[s]?? 
(f) hama“ ratois24 yü$mavatam?». 


Translation : 


“Where! (are) Righteousness? and* Good? Mind? 
and? Power? (May) You! now? recognisció 17-18 
me? (as worthy), O Wise-one,? through Righteous- 
ness? to acknowlege!’ the great gift’, O Lord, 
now-that?? 'hey-have-helped?? us,™ we-shall-be?3 of- 
service?! unto-such-as-Y ou.” 


Notes : 


Zarathustra speaks. 

(D) ma maja is apparently miswritten by the 
copyist, as Andreas-Wackernagel point out (éid., 
1931, p. 323), for md asa, for by the side of wazda...... 
abura there cannot be any place for wasa. Or, should 
we read mam aja ?—Mark the following yzxzz. 

(c) fraxsnané—inf. (formed datively with a dative 
as an object) from /xsnd-with fra ‘to acknowledge’ 
‘to receive instruction in.” Cf. Ved. y jan- ‘to know.’ 

(d) magdi—dat. (as obj.) sg. of mwaga- ‘gift 
‘present.’ The ‘gift? is of course the doctrines of 
Zarathustra.—Cf. Messina: Ursprung der Magier 
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(Roma 1930), pp. 68 ff. 

4—Ppostposition with a dat. in gAv., only after 
-ai datives of a-stems. Has no particular meaning. 

paiti-zanta—impf. active 2 pl. of ygan-with 
paiti, Ved. y jan- ‘to know’ with prati ‘to recognise.’ 
Bartholomae (AW. col. 1660) and Reichelt (AR. p. 
188) take xdvafd as a thematic form but -a- is super- 
fluous and, moreover, gantd having two syllables is a 
good non-thematic form and a normal cognate 
of Ved. janitd, see Andreas-Wackernagel, ibid., 1931, 
D:3525- 

(f) #ma—impf. act. 1 pl. of Vab- ‘to be,” Ved. 
Vas-. Here the form is in the sense of a voluntative 
injunctive, see Reichelt AE. $658; AR. p. 188. 

ratois—gen. sg. of rafi-fem. ‘willingness of 
service” “service,” cf. Ved. ra//- adj. ‘willing’ “ready.” 
Cp. arom. 


.  Noft—This paper was finished and submitted for publica- 
tion in Nov. 1934. Professor Lommel's article on the same 


subject (ZII. vol. Io, (1955), No. 1, pp. 96-115) came therefore 
too late to my notice for consideration in this paper. 'The 


transliteration of the text has been simplified here to a certain 
extent, as some of the diacritical marks were not available at 
the time of printing the matter.—M.P. 
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THE AYA MONTHS 
By Dr. A. BANERJI-SASTRI 


The word ayasa in the Taxila Silver Scroll ins- 
cription of the year 136 is an exact parallel to the 
word ajasa in the Kalawan Copper-plate inscription 
of the yeat 134. The first was discovered in 1914 
and the second in 1931-32, both in or neat Takshaéila. 

The contents are approximately the same in 
spitit, viz. the performance of certain religious rites 
with a view to obtain the health and weal of 
certain individuals and of humanity at large. (cf. 
Konow, Corpus, p. 77; EL, Vol. XXI, p. 259). 

The script shows that “the same era is used in 
both records" (Konow, EI., op. cit. p. 253). 

There is no controversy regarding the above 
points. 

The interpretations, however, vary. The text 
runs— 

Sa x roo 20 10 4 11 ayasa ashadasa  masasa 
divase 10 4 r'****(Silver Scroll) 

Sathvatsataye I 100 20 10 4 ajasa Stavanasa masasa 
divase trevi$e 20 1 1 1 *¥*** (Kalawan). 

In JRAS., 1914, pp. 997, 995, Fleet wrote: 
“From the vast mass of inscriptional material which is 

1 Marshall, Boyer, Thomas, Fleet, Rapson and Jayaswal in 


JRAS., 1914, JA., XI, V, 1916, JRAS., 1914, pp. 987 f; JRAS., 
1914, pp. 9921; Camb. Hist. Ind., i, pp. 5818 ; JBORS, 1929. 
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now available I cannot quote a single record in which 
the name of a real king (I mean, of course, excluding 
the fictitious Vikramaditya and Salivahana), whether 
living or dead at the time of the record—or even of 
any official—is mentioned in such a connection with- 
out some title or another. And for this reason, if for 
no other, I am of opinion that the word ayasa does 
not give a proper name." 

In CI, Kharoshthi Inscr., p. 73, Konow held: 
“It seems to be necessaty to explain ayasa as an ad- 
jective qualifying the ensuing ashadasa.” 

Fleet and Konow stated the obvious. Konow 
went back on his view in interpreting the Kalawan 
inscr., El, vol. XXI, p. 254. His second thoughts 
were not better than the first. 

In CII, Konow says : “It (ayasa) might represent 
Skr. aryasya and characterize the month as Aryan in 
contradistinction to the Macedonian months mention- 


1 Professor Rapson's apology for this deviation is ingenuous 
but not convincing. He says—“It must be remembered that the 
inscription belongs to a people that knew not Azes. His 
family had been deposed and deprived of all royal attributes. 
The throne of Takshaéilà had passed from the Cakas and the 
Pahlavas to the Kushanas. Ayas could scarcely have been 
furnished with his wonted title, “Great King of Kings,” in this 
inscription without prejudice to the house then reigning." 
(CHI, p. 582). 3 

Azes might not have been furnished with the wonted title 
“Great King of Kings’ without prejudice to the house then 
actually reigning, but the world should have received some 
distinguishing expression to denote that Aya was not a pronoun 
or any other thing but the name of a king. When the dynasty 
of Aya was already gone and the teigning king was supreme 
‘King of kings, son of the Gods,’ there would have been no 
objection from and no prejudice to the reigning sovereign if a 
royal title were attached to the name of a king who flourished 
136 years before. 
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ed in other records. But this explanation is hardly 
likely, because in an inscription in Indian language it 
would be perfectly intelligible if a Macedonian month 
were designated as such, but less so in the case of an 
Indian month, unless the use of the Macedonian 
names wete the rule. And an examination of dated 
Kharoshthi inscriptions shows that it was quite the 
other way.” (op. cit., p. 73). 

An analysis of the above statement yields the 
following points :— 

(a) ayasa might represent dryasya. 

aryasya signifying Aryan, as distinguish- 
ed from Macedonian untenable. 

(P) ayasa in an Indian inscr. should have an 
Indian association with the word 
aryasya. 

(c) If such association is not forthcoming, then 
the equivalent cannot be dryasya, but may 
be something else, e.g., ddyasya, meaning 
‘of the first month’ of ashadha. 

In EI, Konow compares ayasa with ajasa (of the 
Kalawan inscr.) and revises (7) above :—“Since the 
consonant of the base word aya, aja can be written 
both y and j, it cannot correspond to Sanskrit y ot ry, 
because -y- remains as y or is dropped, and ry 
appears as ry, riy, ot occasionally, as y in the North- 
Western Praktit.’”2 

Konow's revision is hardly an improvement. In 
the Corpus, p. 73, he rightly says that “the latter (i.e., 
ajja) might become aja, aya.” If arya could become 


1 EI, XXI, p. 254; CII, pp. cv, cvii. 


12 
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ajja, there would be no diffculty in ajja becoming 
both aja and aya. 

Now, arya does become ajja. Cf. Hemacandtra, 
8, 2, 24; dya—yya—ryám jab : rya—bhajja. 

This is in Sauraseni. But the same change occuts 
in Paisaci, evidently spoken in Takshasila. Cf. Hema- 
candra, 8.4.314. : 

rya—sna—shtam—riya—sina—satah kvachit. 
bharya>bhariya ; kvachiditi kim ? Sirya>sujjo. 

The Paiyalacchi Namamala by Dhanapala quoted 
by Hemacandra as an authority gives the form aja 
for arya! (PN. edited by Bühler, p. 21, verse no. 3). 

Even according to Konow, ajja becomes aja 
and dja. Thus the difference between the gjasa and 
ayasa of the Silver Scroll and Kalawan inscrr. is only 
graphic and both represent Zryasya. 

The objection to distinguishing it from the 
Macedonian is real and cannot be overcome by 
Konow's belated recantation in favour of distinguish- 
ing it from the Saka on the analogy of Sakasa in the 
Sirkap Kharoshthi inscr. found in 1926-27. A Saka- 
kala is not an unfamiliar designation in an Indian inscr. 
or book, but an Aryakala is unknown, would be 
possible in a foreign inscr. or description as in 
Arike of the Greek author of the Periplus, but is 
extremely improbable in an Indian insct. by an 
Indian? recording an Indian (Buddhist or Jain) 
Bibles. Geninen, nang pce emi Ped by George 


* The Silver Scroll inscr. has Bahaliena but there is no 


doubt regarding Chandrabhi and Nandivardhana in the Kalawan 
inscr, 
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teligious observance. 

Once the natural construction of ayasa and ajasa 
representing dryasya and qualifying ashadasa is recog- 
nised, it becomes surprising that (b) the well-known 
association of aryasya with dshddha and Srdvana for the 
ptoper performance of the pious rites of the Buddhists 
and Jains has escaped attention so far. 

Ashagha and Sravana ate specially arya to the 
Buddhists and Jains who consecrated the sanctity of 
these months by naming their ddryas and ceremonies 
after them. Cf. Abbidhdnardjendrap, vol. Y, p. 224 : 

Ajjasidha—Aryashadha, purh o Sri-Virasiddhe 
catutdasadhikavatshasatadvaye’ tikrante utpannavya- 
ktadrshtinam gurau, te ca” aryashadhabhidha acaryah 
Svetàmbyàrh nagatyyarh samavasttya tatraiva hrdaya- 
S$ülarogato mrtva saudharme upapadya punah Sariram- 
dhishthaya kaficitsvasishyamacaryyarh  krtvà diva 
gata iti. A o kao. Uttao. A o mao. 

It is interesting to note that like the passage above 
asctibing to Arya Ashadha the gift of health, the 
Silver Scroll inscr. consecrates the relics of the Lord 
in the month of arya dshadha ‘for the bestowal of 
health upon himself,’ atvano arogadakshinae, and 
the bestowal of health on the Great King. (Lines 3 
and 5). 

The importance of these two months goes back to 
early days. The Satapatha Brahmana refers to Asha- 
dhi Sauáromateya and to Ashadha Savayasa, and the 
Buddhacatita refers to Ashadha a king who reached 
final bliss. Similarly the Atharvaveda, Satapatha- 
Brahmana and Grhyasiitras confirm the special 
sanctity of Sravana and Srāvaņa ceremonies, (Cf. 
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Winternitz in the Index Volume of the Sacred Books 
of the East Series, p. 534). 

Point (c) above does not arise. 

Thus both the Taxila Silver Scroll and the Kala- 
wan inscrt. of the year 136 and 134, may be taken as 
connected with some unknown era, probably the old 
Saka Era, possibly the Vikrama era of 58 B.C. (the 
lack of corroboration regarding its use in the North- 
West notwithstanding), in the sacred (arya) months 
of Ashadha and Sravana, on the 15th and 23rd days 
respectively. 

Konow’s reading of Sakasa in the Taxila Silver 
Vase inscription is extremely doubtful. In Plate XXX 
of the Corpus he rightly read Ka x 100 20 20 20 20 10 1 
maharaja [bhra] [ta Ma*] [ni] [gula*] sa putrasa Jiho- 
nikasa Chukhsasa kshatrapasa. 

He remarks : “The inscription begins below the 
mouth with a distinct £z. *** Kz is evidently the first 
akshara of the record, and it is perhaps an abbreviation 
e.g. of ka (le). (Corpus, p. 82). “There is not 
enough space in front of this £z for restoring 
[sanwatsara] k [e]? (ibid). 

In EI. vol. XXI, p. 255, Konow completely 
reverses this position. He says : **If we substitute 
the fuller form samvatsaraye 193 sakasa, in the year 


 X9r of Saka, we would have an exact parallel to 


Samvatsaraye 134 ajasa? 

It is a curious lapse fora scholar of Konow's 
rectitude. He apparently forgets that the real diffi- 
culty is about the position of the word ajasa, ayasa 
after the figure and not before it. In the Taxila 
Silver Vase inscription the word with ka precedes 
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the figure 191, whereas in the Kalawan copper-plate 
inscription the word ajasa follows the figure 134. 
Thus they can never be described as ‘exactly parallel’ 
(p. 255, EL KAI). Cf. 

(Sa) ka 1 100 20202020101 maharaja 
[bhra] [ta Ma*] [ni] [gula*]sa 

Samwat$araye x 100 20 10 4 ajasa $ravanasa masasa 
divase trevise 

Konow accepted Thomass suggestion—“we 
seem to detect before the ka a sign which presents a 
great resemblance to sa.” (EI, XXI, p. 255).! Pro- 
fessor Thomas takes it as Saka 191 with reference to 
an era designated as Saka institution. "This suggestion 
is innocuous but it is totally different from the inter- 
pretation Konow puts on it: “In the year so-and-so, 
Azes style" as an exact parallel of “in the year so-and- 
so, Saka style". Konow offers a specific significance 
to Sakasa which is altogether unfounded. Since 
Kielhorn wrote his elaborate note “On the Dates of 
the Saka Era in Inscriptions’ in May 1894, Indian 
Antiquary, till to-day, not a single instance can be 
found of this use of Sakasa. 

On the other hand, Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jain books bear out the special sanctity of Ashadha 
and Sravana. The Vaikhanasa and Baudhayana Sutras? 
refer to Ashadha and Srávana. According to the 
Vinayapitaka3 the Bauddha monks began their vassa* 

1 Gütfingische gelebrie Anzeigen, 1931, P. 4- 

? Baudhayana Dharma Siitra, 1-12-16. 

3 Bühler, EI, vol. II, p. 263, note on Asoka's Pillar Edict 
V 5; Kern, Buddhismus, vol. II. p. 260. 


4 Cf. the Table of Knauer and Barth, Ind. Ant., 1894, Sep- 
tember, p. 249. 
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on the day after the full moon either of Ashadha or 
of Sravana. The Chaumasa of the Jain Sravakas is 
entered under Ashadha-Sravana, and, like the Vassa 
of the Bauddhas, it is the season for preaching and 
devotional practices. (Jacobi, Paryushapakalpa Nir- 
Yukti, gatha 2.) Both the Taxila Silver Scroll and the 
Kalawan Copper-plate inscrr. bear out these special 


features of the two sacred (arya) Ashadha and Sravana 
months. 
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Miscellaneous Articles 
ANCIENT INDIAN COINS 
By Sir R. Burn 


In an atticle entitled “New Coins of Naga Vak- 
ataka period”, at p. 70, J.B. O. R.S, XXI 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal refers to some criticisms by me 
in the Annual Bibliography of Indiam Archaeology for 
1933 (pub. 1935). At p. 73 of his “History of India, 
150 A.D. to 350 A.D.” he read on a coin from 
Kosam, published by V. A. Smith in Catalogue 
of the Indian Museum XX, 5, the name Rudra and the 
date roo, and assigned the coin to Rudrasena the 
Vakataka king and equated the date to 348 A. D. In 
my review I pointed out that the marks interpreted 
as Rudra were part of a nandipada and the symbol 
read as roo was really a svastika. Mr. Jayaswal 
makes no comment on those two ctiticisms and I 
presume he accepts them. 

He disputes, however, my suggestion that the 
coin feferred to was probably of the third century 
B. C. and describes my view of the date as ex cathedra. 
It was, howevet, the view of V. A. Smith (Vide Cata- 
logue of the Indian Museum, p. 146: “These coins 
may be assigned to the second or third century B. C.”), 
and also of Professor Rapson (“Indian Coins", p. 12: 
“probably as early as the third century B. C", 
and “Cambridge History of India", p. 525: “The 
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coinage of the kings of Kauçāmbi seems to begin 
in the third century B. C.——"). Mr. Allan in the 
British Museum Catalogue of Ancient Coins, which 
will appear shortly, takes the same view of the date. 
To prove the error which I share with students 
more authoritative than myself Mr. Jayaswal now 
publishes another coin from Kosam. That coin is of 
great interest and the only other specimen of a similar 
type with an insctiption appears to be that shown in 
Cunningham’s plate V-8, and read as (Baha) satimi- 
tasa. The new illustration is unfortunately not very 
clear, having apparently been prepared directly from 
the coin and therefore showing lights and shadows 
which would not appear if a cast had been used. I 
cannot trace from it the word S77, which is not usual 
on north Indian coins till later. The letter Bha looks 
to me mote like the forms used at Bharhut and Pabh- 
osa about 150 B. C. (Bühler's tables, No. II, XVII 
and XVIII) than any of the later forms (in table No. 
III). The rounded base of va also points to an eatly 
date, and the form of zz is not distinctive. I can see 
‘on the reproduction no trace of the box heads of let- 
ters in Vakataka plate inscriptions, and the shapes 
of both bha and va on the coin differ from the Vaka- 
taka forms. The coin has a general resemblance to 
the early series from Kosam and it appeats to have 
been cast and not struck, a description which also 
applies to the earlier coin. One point of difference 
is that on the new coin the bull faces tight, while on 
the earlier one it faces left. Cunningham’s inscribed 
coin was said to bear a horse to tight, not a bull, but 
is in poot condition. 
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In Paragraph 7 of his present article Mr. Jayaswal 
still assigns the earlier coin to a Vakataka king, though 
he does not repeat his reading of Rudra and of a 
date. His grounds are that the earlier coin bears the 
mark of a wheel which he claims was a royal symbol 
of the Vakatakas. In the absence of the evidence 
of a link it is just as probable that the rulers of Kosam 
and the Vakatakas both used a symbol the meaning 
of which is now uncertain. It may represent the sun. 
Mr. Jayaswal assigns his new coin to Bhava Naga 
of the Bharasiva dynasty whom he dates approxi- 
mately in 290-315 A. D. (History, p. 28) and the other 
coin to either Pravarasena I or Rudrasena I who 
succeeded Bhava Naga. This, however, raises a 
fresh difficulty. When we have a series of ancient 
coins of approximately the same character some of 
which are inscribed while others ate not, it is usual 
to assume that the inscribed coins are the later. Thus 
the probability is that the uninscribed coins from 
Kosam, of which specimens ate not uncommon, 
are earlier than this new specimen with an inscrip- 
tion. On still another coin Mr. Jayaswal reads the 
name Bhima and adds “naga” as the interpretation 
of a wavy line below the elephant on the coin. But 
such a line is just as likely to represent water as a 
snake. On the reading of the name I can say nothing 
as the teproduction is not sufficiently clear to me. 

To sum up, Mr. Jayaswal's argument that the 
existence of a wheel on the coin which began this dis- 
cussion is sufficient to justify its attribution to a dyn- 
asty in the fourth century A. D. which also placed a 
wheel on some of its inscriptions, does not convince 


15 
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me, in face of the fabric and appearance of the coin. 
Wheels are shown for example on a great Kushan seal, 
and on a coin of the White Huns. (Cunningham, 
Later Indo-Scythians, pl. III-2 and Pl. X-3). His 
argument that the new inscribed coin is to be dated 
earlier than the other is also not corroborated, and 
as I have ttied to show above those letters on the new 
coin which are clear indicate the middle of the second 
century B. C., rather than the first quatter of the 
fourth century A. D. In particular, these letters differ 
very considerably from the form used by the Vaka- 
takas. All students of these coins have hitherto 
believed that the cast coins of Kaugambhi are older 
than those which have been struck. Mr. Jayaswal 
in this Journal for 1934 (pp. 289, 293, 294 and 299) 
assigned the struck coins of Bahasatimita (C AI, 
V-11) to Brihadagva Maurya, whom he dated circa 
195-188 B. C. 

A minor point arises from Paragraphs ro and 11 
of Mr. Jayaswal's paper and the note by Mr. Durga 
Prasad which follows it. I had no intention of depriv- 
ing Mr. Jayaswal of the honour of priority in publish- 
ing the reading Navasa or -navasa on the coin read 
differently by others. But there is no doubt that 
other people had anticipated him in reading though 
not in the publication. The interpretation is a difer- 
ent matter. In 1934 Mr. Jayaswal himself was dis- 
posed to read additional letters on the silver coin 
(J. B. O. R. S., XX, p. 8), though he subsequently 
(pp. 306-307) returned to the reading Nava. The 
fact is that these later Kosam coins offer a number of 
problems in reading which have not been solved. 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


THE MAHABHARATA. Fascicule 8, Virata- 
patvan. For the first time critically edited by V. S. 
Sukhthankat. Poona. Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. 113. X9, pp. LLX, 1—365. 

The Virátaparavan has been edited with the help 
of MSS. belonging to the Northern and Southern 
Recensions, about fifteen Commentaries and any 
helpful suggestion from older (printed) editions. 
Dr. Raghu Vira the editor of the present Parvan, 
has faithfully followed the sound principles laid down 
by the General Editor, Dr. V. S. Sukhthankar and 
adopted in the earlier Parvans. These were dis- 
cussed in the Prolegomena of the Adiparvan and have 
been applied to the present edition. The editor has 
frankly admitted his difficulties. “Out of a total of 
1834 stanzas of the constituted text the editor is sure 
for only about 300 stanzas”. (p. XXVI). “And then, 
for one-fourth of the entire extent of the Virata, the 
sequence of stanzas, connected or even disconnected 
with the order of events, is far from certain.” 
(p. XXVI). The sequence of the North has been 
preferred but only as an *apaddharma" (p.X XVI). 

This confession, inevitable under the circum- 
stances, inspires greater confidence in the competence 
of the editor as well as the value of the work as a 
whole than the estimate which Prof. P. P. S. Sastri 
has formed of his own work. “The Southern Recen- 
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sion, critically edited", Madras, 1932. It would seem 
that he conceives its principal merit to consist in the 
scheme that “according to our printed edition, the 
Vitataparvan contains all the 3,500 stanzas claimed 
for it” (Introduction, p. viii). 

The difference in outlook between these two 
editions of the Virataparvan is instructive. Dr. 
Ragu Vira does not seem always awate of the limits 
which orthodox writers have prescribed to themselves, 
in dissenting from the received text of the sacred te- 
cords. Of the various readings which time and acci- 
dent have introduced into the copies of the originals; 
but, in which, however, there is on the whole incom- 
patably less variety, than in those of any other ancient 
work extant except the Vedas; it certainly is thought 
allowable for commentatots to select such as they 
may best approve. At the same time, Prof. P. P. 5, 
Sastri evidently ignores that all conjectural emendation 
of the sacred text is strictly prohibited; not from any 
absurd or supetstitious reverence for the mortal 
vehicle in which immortal information has been trans- 
mitted to us; but on this plain and rational ground, 
that, where the license of conjectuting is so little re- 
quited, and may ptove so inexpressibly dangerous, 
a total abstinence from it is alike presctibed to us by 
prudence and duty. The spirit of this general canon 


leaves toom for discrepancy even amongst those who 
utilise common sources. 


The most important consideration, however, 
isi to take note of all these sources. The edition of 
Drs. Sukthankat and Raghu Vira is the only adequate 
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attempt till now in this direction. Every student of 
Indology will, therefore, look forward eagerly to the 
completion of this arduous undertaking by the Bhand- 
arkar Oriental Research Institute. 


A. BANERJI-SASTRI 
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